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Epiftles philofephical and moral. 8vo. 63. Wilcox. 


ROM the earlieft dawn of fcience, to the firft philofophy 
of the prefent age, mankind have been perplexed with | 
fuch various and irreconcileable opinions, that philofo- } 
phical fpeculations have, for fome time paft, been grow- 

ing into difefteem and negleé, 


- The vanity of fome fpeculatifts, has made them ambitious to 
become the parents of a partial fyftem, while the foolifh pride 
of others has endeavoured to deftroy all fyftem whatever, and to 
eftablifh univerfal doubt on the ruins of knowlege. Both have 
been equally enemies to truth; and it is perhaps difficult to de- 
termine, whether bigotry or fcepticifm have been of greateit 
prejudice. Indeed the difference between them appears to be 
gather nominal, than effential; the profeffed difbeliever may be 
deemed as great a bigot as the moft orthodox zealot; for the 
mind which is clofed againft conviction, and obftinately rejects 
all fixed principles, is as much bigotted as that which pertina- 
cioufly fupports falfe principles. 


The former difpofition however is not only moft unpleafing 
to ourfelvegy but moft dangerous tg others, When the mind 
has no data, no fettled principles fo which it may recur as the 
rule of action, the agent can feel little or no fatisfa&ion within 
himfelf, and fociety can have no moral fecurity whatever againét 
him. The moft permanent, and we may add, the moft pleafing | 
enjoyment the human foul is capable of entertaining, is that 
which arifes from a confcioufnefs of having acted up to thag 
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ftandard of re&titude, which we conceive to be the proper mea- 
fure of our duty: and the beft grounds on which we can expect 
others to. place confidence in us, is the affurance we give them 
that we act under the influence of fuch moral obligations, 


Thefe obligations to morality, however, can never exift in 
a mind uninfluenced by religious:and philofophical principles. 
It is therefore the worit office which we can do to mankind, to 
overthrow eftablifhed tenets, without fubftituting others of equal 
moral efficacy in their ftead: fince jt is much better, in many 
cafes, to be gaverned by erroneous opinions, than to be agitated 
by fceptical notions. 


Prejudice, it is certain, is always an enemy to truth: but 
perhaps in fome minds it is a friend to virtue. All capacities 
cannot command a fufficient degree of attention to purfue the 
intricacies of philofophical fpeculation ; neither, if they could, 
are they endued with proper powers of perception to difcern and 
judge for themfelves. Theie mutt neceflarily be governed by 
prejudices, and, if you removethem, you leave fuch weak ob- 
jects without any principle whatever. It muft indeed be con- 
feffed, that the force of prejudice is not very powerful in the pre- 
fentage. Menin general are too wife to adopt the opinions of 
their forefathers, yet at the fame time too indolent to eftablifhfany 
of their own: and as they live without fyitem, they make prefent 
convenience the fole rule of their conduct. Their virtues are only 
occafional, but their vices habitual. Not content ‘with having 
conquéred the prejudices of Education, they triumph over reafon, 
and over nature. 


In thefe days of infidelity however, we do not rertiember to 
have met with a fceptick of more candour and good'fenfe ‘than 
the ingenious Author of the Epifties before us. Though he 
profefies to proceed on the Horatian principle, and: to detach 
himfelf from all foregoing fyftems, yet he does not’ leave’ us 
without a cuide. a 


He affures us'that he is more ambitious of the-charaRer of a 
philofopher, than that of a poet. , But notwithftanding the mo- 
defty of his pretenfions, he difcovers great poetic, merit. His 
figures are bold and firiking, and his imagery apt and beautiful. 
Neverthelefs, he is not always attentive to the harmony of his 
numbers; neither has he preferved that perfpituity of expreffion, 
requifite in philofophical difquifitions: and though we agree 
with him that precepts in verfe are beft remembered, yet we will 
venture to fay that they are generally moft difficult to comprehend. 
The fetters of rhyme and meafure will not admit’ of that copious, 
clear, and precife expreffion, which we may commanéinfprofe: We 
might produceteveral infances, where the Author’ has facrificed 
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fenfe, and grammatical correétnefs, to found: but we forbear 
fuch trivial criticifms, as the fubje€t opens room for more im- 
portant animadverfions. 


Thefe Epiftles are introduced by.a facetious Dedication to the 
firft Minifter of State for the’ Time being, in which the Writer 
ridicules all party attachments, and profeffes to facrifice all pru- 
dential views to the love of truth. 


In his firft Epiftle he examines the different criterions of truth ; 
and obferves that fcience,’ or demonftrative knowlege, is fup- 
pofed to be the leaft exceptionable teft. of what is true or falfe 
in general. But, as particular opinions are not always the ef- 
feét of knowlege, he inquires if there be no other criterion to 
relieve the doubts and reconcile the oppofite fentiments of man- 
kind. He endeavours to prove, that the:difpenfations of pro- 
vidence, as well as the dictates of ‘revelation, are inadequate to 
the purpofe. He obferves, that the Chriftian page admits of 
different conftructions, as Hereticks of every kind find their tenets 
in the gofpel: and he fhews, that even the ftriking fcenes of nature 
operate varioufly on different minds, ‘according to the- different 
degrees of knowlege with which they:aré éndued.- He cenfures 
divines and philofophers, as mercenary’ wranglers,‘or bigots’ to 
particular fyftems, rather than fair enquirets-after,' ortéachers 
of, the truth. He then proceeds to chara®erize a fair and 'iti¢e- 
nuous enquirer, and affirms that fortitude an! moderation’ ‘are 
the grand requifites to form. fuch a chara&ter! ‘The Aitithor 
however proceeds with great.impartiality'; “he is ‘no lefs fevere 
againft the heterodox than. the orthodox,’ and ‘he advifes Loren- 
zo to beware of both. is MICs 


* Lorenzo, credit not too foon 
Fine tales and tidings from the moon; 
Nor, howfoever learn’d or juft ; 
Yn prieft or prophet put thy truft. 
By Paul or by Apollos ‘taught, 
Still to one telt their tenets brought,’ 
Their doftrines, howfoever true, & é 
Adopt not tillthey’re fo to you. 
For oft, when ftript of its difguife, 
Folly the wifdom of the wife. wr 


Yet fupercilioufly reject 
No dogmas that the world refpect. 
*Gainft {uch too rafhly ne’er inveighs* 
Nor caft thy grandfire’s wit away. i 
Difdaining at the lamp to pore, ; 
‘That lights us to the claflick lore, nv 


* It is neceflary to premife, that thefe Epifties. bear reference fo 4 part of this work 
publifhed fome time fince, and intitled Epifiles to Lorenzo ; of which the reader may 
* find an account in our Review, Vol. XVI. p. 226, 
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The half-taught deift thus exclaims 

Ac texts rever'd and hallow’d names, 
Damning profane or facred writ, 
That {quares not with his fhallow wit. 


Bat while, through ignorance or pride, 
Opinions thus the world divide ; 
‘Faith made the prieft’s and ftatefman’s tool ; 
By turns while truth and falfhood rule, 
Or, with fome temponzing view, 
Nonfenfe, that’s neither falfe nor. true ; 
Canft thou, at eafe in doubt, my friend, 
On points too dark thy faith fulpend ? 
Canit thou the world’s efleem forego ; 
And burns thy bofom but to know? 
Ts truth thy only creed profefs*d ? 
Canit leave to providence the reft ? 
Throw partial tyttems all afide, 
And take thy knowledge for thy guide. 


In the fecond Epiftle, our Author argues, that by the general 
pretenfions of mankind. to common fen/e, it is admitted that know- 
lege is the criterion of truth: Common fenfe, he fays, is the 
privilege of every mind without diftinction ; enabling us equally 
to draw like conclufions from like premifes. He infers from 
hence, that all actual difpute arifes from a different acceptation 
of the matter in queftion.., He obferves that the capacity and 
credulity of individuals, are different in confequence of their 
diverfity of temperament, education, and experience. It is 
therefore, he fays, injdrious and ridiculous to infult others, for 
thinking in the manner we ourfelves fhould have done, under 
the fame circumftances: and ftill more abfurd to reprobate the 
reft of mankind, for not believing what we ourfelves do not, 
nor Can poffibly be made to believe. This leads our Author to 
fome reflections on the truth of revelation, which, he fays, if 
it be admitted in general, as what-is revealed from heaven muft 
undoubtedly be true, the difficulty of knowing what is particu- 
larly fo, or who are the truly infpired, is yet inexplicably great. 
pire. ’s the power of working miracles, fays he, be allowed as 
a proof of infpiration in the agent : the fallacy ofpretended ones, 
and the fuppo(ed in{piration of impoftors, are ‘almoft invincible 
obftacles to our difcovery of the truth. He combats the fuppo- 
fition, that real miracles are trangreflions of the laws of nature: 
he acknowledges, however, that wecannot philofophically deny, 
that God fometimes praduces effects, for ‘ends beft known ta 
himfelf, by means wholly, unknown tous ;-and“hé concludes’ 
with afferting, that the criterion of {cience is to be neglected 

pointe indifputably and intelligibly revealed, , 
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Thefe are topicks of a very nice nature, and ftrequires un- 
common {kill to treat them fo as to preferve the freedom of en- 
quiry, and at the fame time not offend tender confciences, or 
incur the cenfure of affected zealots: for there are many, who 
pretend vaft concern for the eftablifhed church, and the myfteries 
of our holy religion, who have, in fa&t, no more regard for the 
proteftant eftablifhment, than they have for the Turkifh Pro- 
phet or the Scarlet Whore. But our Author is not fingular in 
his opinion. Many have fhrewdly contended, that fcience is 
the proper criterion by which to examine points not intelligibly 
revealed. According to them, it is not fufficient that a number 
of traditional facts concur, to induce a belief of a PARTICULAR 
revelation ; but they infift that we muft examine the myitery 
depending upon thofe facts, by reafoning a priori & poftertori ; 
that is, we muft confider, firft, to what end fuch a revelation 
could be given; and fecondly, how far the effeéts have anfwer- 
ed the purpofe intended. The defign of all revelations, fay 


they, from heaven, mutt certainly be, to make mankind wifer - 


and better; if a PARTICULAR revelation, therefore, difclofes 
no more than what was known before by the light of reafon or 
prior revelation * ; or if it leaves mankind in the /ame ftate of 
error, doubt, and impiety, they affirm that there is great room 
to fufpect that it is f{upported by impofture. In vain we tell 
them, that we muft not argue againit the ufé of revelation, 
from the abufe of it; and infift, that the fame objections which 
are made againft the infufficiency of revelation for the purpofe 
propofed, may be urged againft the infufficiency of reafon itfelf. 
They reply, that admitting all that is here exprefled, yet if 
reafon, which was given by Heaven as a guide to virtue, 
proved an incompetent conductor, and it was found neceflary 
to fuperadd revelation, to difcover new truths, or confirm and 
diffufe fuch as were before but partially known, then, in fuch 
cafe, there was the ftronger neceffity that fuch revelation fhould 
be clear, indifputable, and intelligible: for to add one infuffi- 
cient guide to another, fay they, is rather to confound, than 
dire&t us in our fearch after truth. They therefore affirm, that all 
traditional revelation fhould be examined by the criterion of {ci- 
ence. We willonly add, that the Chriftian. revelation has been 
fatisfactorily tried by this criterion, and thé truth of jit fully 
proved. If it has not,,as our Author infinuates, totally ba- 
nifhed doubt, it has, neverthelefs, reconciled the fentiments of 
mankind, on the moft important truths, to a degree of certain- 
ty, which pagan philefophy could never eftablith, 


perhaps they may, in fome fenfe, be confidered as fynonimous: for 
Reafoa itfelf may be deemed a kind of divine revelation. 


B 3 Our 


* Reafon is here afed in a fenfe dikingd from Revelation ; though 
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Our Author, in the third Epiftle, laments the infatuation of 
mankind, .who have rejeéted the general and obvious criterion 
of:common fenfe, for the particular dogmas and myfterious para- 
doxes of pretended revelation, He exemplifies the moral effects 
of thts intatuation, in our fuperficial attachment to religion, our 
indolent fecurity in time of profperity, and our tranfitory afto- 
niihment and penitence under the immediate weight of misfor- 
tune... And he imputes our cowardice and imbecility to an abfurd 
From the following extra&, our readers 
may judge with what ftrength of fentiment, and fpirit of expref- 
fion, our Author has treated thefe points. 


Lorenzo, our misfortune here 
Th’ effect of idlenefs and fear. 
The flurgard fhuns inquiry’s tafk, 
Becaufe too great the pains to afk ; 
Stifling th’ emotions of his breatt, 


‘'T’ indulge his lazy brains in reit. 


A paradox, yet fuch the faét, 

** More fear to think than fear toc &; 
** Jn thought tho’ danger we furmize, 
‘© In act while real danger lies.’ * 

In truth, my friend, ’tis fad to find 
Hence rife the zeal of half mankind ; 
Religion, but the compound vice 

Of indolence and cowardice. 

Ev’n pious chriftians, much I fear, 
Oft practically atheifts here. 

Flow deaf and blind to calls of grace 
When nature wears a fmiling face : 
Bot when fhe frowns? in wild amaze, 
Look how th’ affrighted cowards gaze. 
When clouds drop fatnefs on the plains. 
In mildly foft defcending rains ; 
In‘their due feafon harvetts {mile, 
And plenty crowns the peafant’s toi! : 


' As nothing rare, as nothing new, 


We take the bieffing as our due. 
For O! ‘profperity’s a lot 
At cafe enjoy’d; with eafe forgot. 


' Ini June’s warm fun and April's fhower 


jWe trace not an Almighty power : 
Ingrates! fo light of Heav’n we make, 
Nor think the hand that gives may take. 


_ But ah! when threatning florms arife ; 
~ When thunders sattle through the tkies 3 


When thé tall mountain bows its head, 
And earthquakes vomit up the dead ; 
Behold whole nations proftrate fall 
Before the mighty God of all. 


8 Hume, 
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T’ appeafe his anger now their care, 
Lo, all isfafting, fighsand pray’r; |. 
Till, the dread ftorm blown haply o’er, 
They rife and revel as before, 

Forget, or ridicule, the rod ; 

And laugh to fcorn the fear of God. 
Nor only, mov’d when danger’s nigh, 
Our fears awake the gen’ral cry; 
Imaginary fcenes, alike, 

The daftard foul with terror ftrike ; 
While to the coward’s opticks feem 
Light ftraws, as each a giant’s beam, 

In honour thus of God above, 

So weakly draw the.cords of love ; 
While nature’s groans, or fancy’s fears, 
Drive, headlong, down the vale of tears. 


Lorenzo, wouldft thou freely trace’ 
Whence grows a cowardice fo bafe? 
At th’ early dawn of moral fenfe 
Th’ infatuation did commence ; 
And, propagated fince by art, 

We all have more or lefs a part. 

Ere hermit bald or pilgrim grey 
Had worn the folitary way-, 

Ere yet the monk had told his beads; 
Ere yet credality or creeds ; 

To fchool, with fober Rea/on fent, 
Young Genius to Experience went. 
The latier, tho’, as yet, "tis true, 
No wiler than the former two, 

In charge the tender pupils took, 
And with them read in nature’s book. 
So pedagogues unletter’d ufe 

No clafs of blockheads to refufe ; 
But gravely undertake t’ explain 
The arts themfelves muft firft attain 
Sufficient if the mafter goes 

Before his blund’ring pupil’s nofe. 
Careful his vacant hours t’ employ, 
Now Rea/on prov’d a hopeful boy. 
But Genius, infolent and wild, 

By nature an affuming child, 

A treach’rous memory his lot, 

The little that he léarn’d forgot ; 
Nor gave himfelf a moment’s pain 
To con his leffons.o’er again: |, 
But, trufling to his forward parts, 
Debauch’d with wit the fifter-arts ; 
Who, yet unfettled, young and frail, 
Enamour’d, liften’d to his tale ; 
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And; fince the caufe of dire difputes, 
Turn’d out abandon’d proftitutes : 
By prieft and prophet, once enjoy’d, 
To bafeft purpofes employ’d ; 

For ages palt, their only ufe 

To vitiate reafon or traduce. 

For this, Tradition foremost came, 3 
Inftruction was her maiden name, 

Now grown a fmooth-tongu'd flipp’ry jade, 

An arrant miftrefs of her trade. 

She told the ftories, o’er and o'er, 

That genius told the arts before, 

Repeating lies, as liars do, | 

Till in the end they think them true ; 

And when deteéted in her lie, 

“* Myft’ry’’—the diter’s arch reply, 


The Author concludes this epiftle with endeavouritig to expofe 

the fuppofition, that ignorance and implicit fubje€tion to autho- 
tity, are neceflary to the well-being of fociety, or the political 
happinefs of mankind, as epestichatl falfe and abfurd. Perhapsy 
for the fake of cavil, it may be objefted to what the Writer has 
advanced on this head, that he argues againft all fubjeétion and 
legal fubordination whatever: but it is to be obferved, that he 
{peaks only of an ignorant and implicit fubje&tion. _ It cannot be 
denied, but that the mind is free to range at will, in points of {pe- 
culation; and that we have a right to publifh fuch fpeculations, 
is equally undeniable. As citizens, we may pay obedience to 
eftablifhed laws and regulations, which, as men, we do not ap- 
prove, and in which we have a right to follicit amendment. 
if we difcover any error or miftake in the civil conftitution, 
fhall we appeal to the Prime Minifter? If we find out any 
fallacy in religion, fhall we carry our difcovery to Lambeth? 
No! the Public is the proper judge. If what we communicate 
is falfey and of dangerous.tendency, there are among the Pub- 
lic, men of learning and virtue, ready to refute us, and the 
laws of our country are open to chaftize us: if our propofitions 
are juft and profitable, they ought to be purfued in preference 
of all fettled eftablifhments whatever. No authority lefs than 
divine, is too refpectable to. be called in queftion: and law 
thould yield to reafon, not reafon bend to law... Falfhood and 
impofture only can dread the freedorn of enquiry, for truth will 
abide the teft of the fevereft {crutiny. : 


In the fourth epiftle, the Author treats of the limits of the 
human underftanding. He affirms, that God is abftraéted from, 
nnd above our comprehenfion—that our pretenfions to defcribe 
or define the Deity, are palpably abfurd and ridiculous : for 
shat, though a created Being may afcribe to its Creator the 
wioft refpectable of all known perfections, yet as all its ideas of 
per- 
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perfection ate relative to itfelf, the attributes human Beings 
afcribe to God, are neceflarily the fuperior qualities of huma- 
nity. Neverthelefs he argues ftrongly againit the difbelief of 
the exiftence of a God, and maintains the impoffibility of de- 
nying the Being of a Firft Cauje. 


Yet while to thee I freely own, 
I reverence a God unknown; . 
Think not, through ignorance or pride, 
A God was ever yet deny’d. ‘ 
No atheift e’er was known on earth, : 
Till fiery zealots gave him birth, 
For controverfy’s fake, their trade, 
| And damn’d the heretic they made. 

Doth Clody, impudent and vain, 

Deny a God in Leeptick ftrain, 
And yet in ignorance advance 
That nature is the work of chance? 





: Theologifts, abfurdly wife, 
E With their anathemas defpife ; 
For we'll may Clody thefe inflame, 


Whofe God exifts but in a name ; 
A technick term, devis’d at fchool, 
I pity Clody as a fool. 

To Epicurus® ftrains belon 

The cenfures of an idle fong. 

For fay ‘* united worlds might join 
By accident, and not defign ; 

, Atoms might luckily contrive, 

And ftrangely find themfelves alive $ 
Or, by fome other fcheme as wild, 
The world be fortune’s fav'rite child.” 
Explain the terms~=fay what is meant 
By atoms, fortune, accident. 

What mean’ft thou but th’ efficient caufe 
Of nature’s works and nature’s laws ? 
O, think not, then, th’ eternal mind 

~ 'To term or epithet confin’d ; 

- But take. away or change the name; 
And Clody’s God and mine’s the fame, 


The argument of the fifth epiftle is Happinefs, which the Au- 
thor declares to be unattainable: and he infifts, that even 
knowlege, feligion, and virtue, are’ incapable of conferting it. , 
This bold affertion may be neverthelefs true, if by happinefs, 
as he conceives, is meant fome conflant fiate of aétual blifs, But 
we donot agree with him, that this is the acceptation of the 
word among the generality of mankind. Few men are fo weak 
as not to know, that.a continued fenfe of blifs is inconfiftent 
with the human frame. _ It requires but little philofophy to per- 
ceive, that all happinefs is merely relative; but fuch as it is, 

us 
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its higheft degree, and.moft permanent ftate, is, only to be at- 
tained by knowlege, religion, and virtue. However, admitting 
his definition, we, might fubfcribe to the following conclufion, 
when, after fhewing the impoffibility. of externals to confer hap- 
pinefs, and the incapacity of human Beings to attain it, he fays, 


Hence not on earth a bleffing fent 
Gives univerfally content. 
For while fo varied is our tafte, 
Manna itfelf were fhow’r’d to wafte. 
With reafon, therefore, we profefs 
God meant not here out happinefs : 
Elfe in the various bleflings given 
Sure various minds might find their heaven *. 
But know, as different we find 
Each individual’s turn of mind, 
As little with ourfelves we fee 
Oarfelves, at various times, agree. 
So oft our views, our tempers change, 
As through life’s varied fcenes we range. 0 
At times, fo different from himfelf, 
The prodigal will hoard his pelf ; 
Spend greedily the night at play, 
‘To throw next morn his gains away. 
At times ev’n mifers rob their ftore, 
And give their fix-pence to the poor. 
At times ev'n trembling cowards fight, 
And, defp’rate, put the bold to flight: 
While, fick of fighting and of fame, 
The brave, like Belgic lions, tame. 
How oft, my friend, in private life, 
We love the maid we hate a wife. 
How oft the fcene that gives delight 
At morn, offends the eye at night. 
Tis not the want of that or this; 
Poffeflion is the bane of blifs : 
And hence, of happinefs we fee 
On earth th’ impoffibility. 


Here, neverthelefs, we muft take leave to object againf our 
Author’s reafoning in the note to the foregoing extraét.. That 
there are.various conditions of hyman life, admirably adapted 
to the feveral difpofitions of individuals, is true; but it does not 
follaw, that the unequal diftribution of the gifts of fortune is 


* < If, fays Mr. Pope, 


poor To all men happinefs was meant, 
‘Gos. in externals could not place content. 


Tome, I. my confess, the various conditions of human life feem fo admirably 
adapted to the feveral difpefitions of individuals, that, if our hippinefS in‘ this life 
were intended, the unequal diftribution’ of the gifts “of fortune affords the mof 
plaufible. means to effect its 
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therefore the means to make us happy. ‘Thisinference might, 
indeed, be juft, if he could fhew each dif/tiné condition to be 
efpecially fuited to the particular temperature and difpofition of 
the individual to whom it is allotted: but-as fuchvallotment is 
often, feemingly at lcaft, partial arid prepofterous, the unequal 
diftribution of the goods of fortune, muft be confidered as the 
moft fertile fource of infelicity. 


The fixth epiftle treats of abftra&t good and evil. He is of 
opinion, that no abftraé evil exifts: for that whatever calami- 
ties human life be fubject to, their evil depends merely on our 
own fenfibility. Even phyfical evils, he fays, are evidently re- 
lative to their effects on the fufferings or enjoyments of man- 
kind: and therefore muft not be accounted as abftra&t evils, or 
real defects in the general fyftem of things; fince wecannot tell. 
how far apparent imperfections may conduce to the'perfection 
of the whole. He afferts, that the evils of life ate but tempo- 
rary; and that, on a fair and impartial eftimate, our fufferings 
and enjoyments feem to ftand on an equal balance.—As we do 
not doubt but the Author writes from his own perceptions, we 
congratulate him on his finding the account fo even: we are 
afraid, however, that too many of his fellow-creatures perceive 
the balance to be againft them.—He afférts in the next place, 
that if there be no abftraét phyfical evil in the univerfe, there is 
as little reafon for us to hold the exiftence of phyfical good.— 
As to moral good and evil, he fays, that we owe a fenfe of them 
purely to phyfical; for had mankind felt neither pain nor plea- 
fure, they would never, fromthe light of nature, have acquired 
the ideas of moral good'or ill. He affirms, that thofe actions 
are morally good which give rife to more pleafure than pain, and 
morally bad vice verfa: that innocence is neither good not 
evil, and inconfiftent with a ftate of aétion.—Here we'cannot 
admit that thofe ations are morally good which give rife to 
more pleafure than pain, and fo vice verfa: fuch actions are, 
indeed, phy/ically good, but it is the iztention to give rife to more 
pleafure than pain, which conftitutes moral virtue.in the agent. 


Our Author, in the next place, contends, that moral evil is 
merely relative to man, and can by no means be confidered as a 
defe&t in the defigns of Providence. He argues from St. Paul, 
that © we cannot tranfgrefs withouta law.’— Now’ nature’s law, 
fays our Author, is Heaven’s command, whofe will no mortal 
can refift. ‘He likewife endeavours to prove, that‘ moral good 
is equally relative, and can- plead ‘no abftract: merit: with the 
Deity. Neverthelefs, he reafons ‘th fupport of a future ftate of 
retribution, whére the Virtuous and vicious may-be very differ- 
ently difpofed of in the fcale of exiftence, 


Upon 
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Upon the whole of this argument, we agree with our Philo- 
fopher, that there is no abfraé? good or evil. » Neverthelefs, we 
would not have our Readers haftily infer, that this principle de- 
ftroys free agency. Admitting good and evil to be merely rela- 
tive, ftill the merit accompanying the one, and the demerit at- 
tending the other, will be equally relative: fo likewife will the 
rewards and punifhments due to each, both here and hereafter. 
The difference between a good man and a bad one will yet re- 
main. The honour alfo with which we diftinguifh the virtuous, 
and the difgrace with which we ftigmatize the vicious, will ftill 
hold their proportion. Thefe confiderations, therefore, are 
fufficient incitements to active virtue. 


In the feventh epiftle, our Author afferts, that whatever dif- 
tinction be made between the virtuous and vicious in a future 
ftate, it muft be purely owing to the good pleafure of our 
Creator, and not to the influence of our merit over his final de- 
terminations. He affirms, that no rational conviction whatever 
is of itfelf a fufficient motive to virtue ; the ufe of reafon being 
only to determine what is true or falfe, juftor unjuft; and not 
to excite us to embrace either. — That this is the bufinefs of the 


paflions, which are in themfelves neither good nor evil: thofe. 


difpofitions of mind which are generally termed virtuous, being 


the frequent occafion of our falling into vices, from which oppo-, 


fite ones, though generally difapproved or detefted, would have 
fecured us. In faét, he fays, we are much deceived in the 
motives, as well as in the practice of virtue: it being not only 
neceffary that we fhould mean to do good, and take the beft way 
our reafon may direct us to effect it, but that we fhould pre- 
vioufly take thofe meafures which are in our power, to acquire 
the knowlege of the means of doing fuch good. He declares 
wilful ignorance therefore to be intenttanally vicious: and he 
infifts, that as phyfical good in the confequence, is the meafure 


of moral good in the action, the very appearance of merit in. 


the agent in a great degree vanifhes: our power of doing good 
depending frequently on accident, and not very feldom on down- 
right knavery. On all which confiderations, he lays down know- 
lege as a fundamental and indifpenfable moral principle. 


This argument conveys fome folid truths, interfperfed with 
fome dangerous errors. . It is certain that virtue and vice are 


often merely accidental, as depending frequently om the adven-. 


titious circumftances of birth, education, and fortene. Many 
an opulent Knight, had he been doomed to ftruggle under the 


preffiure of poverty, might have worn a rope of hemp inftead of 


collar of gold. . Qur ideas of virtue and vice are, in general, 
fo imperfect, ‘that we often admire the fame principles in a cer- 
tain degree, and in men of a certain rank, which tn a lefs de- 
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ree, and in perfons of inferior condition, we fhould deem 
worthy of punifhment. Thus Cefar and Alexander, thofe great 
ravagers of mankind, had they moved in a fubaltern ftation, 
might have fuffered death as paultry marauders. Virtue and 
vice, however, do not only depend on the precarious contia- 
gencies. of worldly endowments, but are, in a great meafure, 
produced by the different perceptions of mankind. However it 
may mortify human pride, we may venture to alledge, that a 
good man and. a bad one are influenced to action by the fame 
principle. Each is determined by the profpeé of fome pleafure, 
either immediate or more remote: but the man of grofs ideas, 
and limitted capacity, purfues his immediate pleafure, without 
regard to confequences, which may affect himfelf or others ; 
whereas the man of more refined notions, and enlarged com- 
prehenfion, compares prefent gratification with the uneafy con- 
icioufnefs which may enfue hereafter: fo likewife with ref{pect 
to active virtue, he often prefers the good of others to his own 
convenience, for the fake of that arte fe gragulation, and more 
permanent {fenfation of pleafure, which he expects to arife from 
the facrifice he makes. ‘This method of reafoning, it is true, 
renders the moft compleat virtue accidental, or, at beft, in fome 
degree, felfifh: and fo far we agree with our Philofopher, that 
the very appearance of merit in the agent in a great degree va- 
nifhes. Neverthelefs, we cannot acknowlege, with him, that 
phyfical good in the confequence, is the meafure of moral good 
in the action. The criterion of moral good in the action, is 
the intention * of the agent to produce phyfical good. _Whe- 
ther fuch phyfical good be confequential or not, is no ways el- 
fential to determine the moral good of the action. A wicked 
man, by a bad aét, may confequentially produce phyfical good, 
but the ation is not therefore moral: and fo vice verfa. Nei- 
ther can we agree with him, that our merit, relative as it is, 


' has no influence over the final determinations of our Creator. 


We conceive this to be a very difcouraging, as well as very er- 
roneous and dangerous doétrine. However fallible our mortal 
capacity may be in defcribing the divine attributes, yet we can- 
not fuppofe the Deity to be otherwife than juft: and, at leaft, 
the improvement of our mental faculties, even to that degree of 
refined felfifhnefs which teaches us to place our pleafure in the 
efteem of others, and the plaudits of a good confcience, muft 
give us fome title to the divine favour. We may certainly chal- 
lenge this defert as our own, unlefs our Philofopher fuppofes 


* We would, nof be underftood to fpeak of a naked intention, or 
abftra&t benevolence ;, but of any intention carried into aétion, as far 
as the power of the agent extends: and fuch active good will, the 
moft abje& of human Beings may find opportunities to exert. 
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that every hour of application, and every effort of thought is 
predeftined, which we imagine he will {carce venture to aflert. 


The fubject of the laft epiftle, is an enquiry concerning the 
immortality of the foul. Our Philofopher affirms, that the doc- 
trine has been both weakly attacked, and lamely fupported, by 
the philofophical arguments generally made ufe of for, or againft 
it. “He endeavours to prove, that comparifons drawn from the 
vegetable creation—moral arguments—metaphyfical refinements 
concerning ‘the foul’s immateriality—our natural defire of exif- 
tence, &c. are no proofs of our immortality. On the other hand, 
that the intimate connection between body and mind affords no 
arzument againft it. But fetting all thefe metaphyfical refine- 
ments ,afide, he confiders man merely in the light of an animal. 
Tn which ftate of humiliation, he fays, his pretenfions to a fu- 
ture ftate, are, notwithftanding, evidently juftified, on the plain 
and reafonable fuppofition, that the Creator hath given to all 
animals fuch powers and faculties, as were neceflary to the 
ftate of Being appointed them. He very juftly obferves, that 
the purfuits of other animals tend to the gratification of them- 
felves, or the prefervation of their kind; but that with man the 
cafe is otherwife. He is of opinion, that the faint image of the 
Deity may be traced in the powers of imagination and genius; 
and that philofophy alone affords us fufficient reafon to believe 
the certainty of a future ftate. In the illuftration of thefe fen- 
timents, the Author difcovers great good fenfe, and genuine 
piety: and the following conclufion, which is truly confolatory, 
is worthy of a Chriftian and a Philofopher. : 


Diitinguifh’d from the beafls, my friend, 
Experience ev’ry doubt may end ; 
» Granting ‘* by nature all enjoy 
‘The pow’rs Heav’n meant them to employ ; 
-Pafiion or inftinét ne’er beftow’d 
On man, or beail, a afelefs load ; 
But ferving animals, in kind, 
To th’ end for which they were defign’d,” 
This once fappos’d, here end difputes. 
Look round among our fellow-brutes. 
See to what point their Jabours tend ; 
And.how in death their talents end. 
Perfe& the bird and beaft, we find, 
Advance not here their feveral kind 5 
From race to race no wiler grow, 
No gradual perfeftion k:ow ; 
T” increafing knowlege void their claim, 
Still their {pecific pow’rs the fame, 
In th’ individual centred all, 
Tho’ generations rife and fall. 
Mean while, by obfervation wife, 
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The human genius’never Giés 5 

But, in tradition kept alive, 

The wreck of kingdoms doth furvive ; 
Or, glowing in th’ inftructive page, 
Improving, lives from age ‘to age; ' 
Ev’n giving thofe Who ‘gréatly Khow 
An immortality below.” ° 
What idle mourner’drodps his head ? 

Is Plato, Locke, of Néwton'dead ? 
With Plato ftill his pupils rove 

Along his academic grove ; 

With Locke we wing the’ naked foul, 
And mount with Newton'to the pole. 


To animals of ev’ry kind 
Are, then, their proper pow’rs affign’d ; 
To actuate, ftrengthen, or reftrain, 

Nor fenfe, nor inftinét, :giv’nmin vain ? 
Man, as an animal confefs’d, 
Diftinguifh’d plainly from the ref, 
Behold his pow’rs, his labours here 
Prefumptive of a brighter {phere ! 

Not merely to this life confin’d 

The aim, and end, of haman-kind! 
Say, if our purpofe but to’live, 

What mighty help’doth feience give ? 
What needed more the human brute 
Than cooling {prings and ftréngth’ning fruit ? 
Or, fummer-patt, ‘the diet {pare 

Of wholefome roots, ‘his'wimter fare? 
How need our better réft’‘and ‘health 
Golconda’s, or Potofi’s wealth, 

That facrific’d that health and’ ref, 

To fetch it home from*eaft’ and weft? 
Lorenzo, fure, if human Rind 

For this life only were defign’d, 

As well we ignorant had ‘been 

Of luxury, the’ bawd to fin ; 

As well thofe arts had been ‘without 
That give, while-none can’cure; the gout. 
Ak! why was fpeculation given 

If not to teach the way to°Heav’n? 
What need have animals below 

The planets’ paths! above to‘know ? 

Or in what ciirves; meand’ring, rove 
Satellites round the orb of Fove ? 
Lends art its microfcopic éye, 

In nature’s miniatute'to pry ? 

To fee beneath the ¢ivil knife 

The butcher'd atoms robb’d f ‘life ; 
To know, that "fcaping from the fteel, . 
Thoufands may perifh at a meal: 
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While, confcious ev’ry flep we tread, 
We trample hofts of beings dead. : 
Ah, why this knowlege giv’n, to raife 
Our wonder to our er’s praife ; 
Why hence infpir’d our God t’adore, 
If feen, in death, his face no more? 
It cannot be.—Of heav’nly birth, 
Science, no offspring of the earth, 
To man hath Jacob's ladder giv’n, 
Reaching, its foot on earth, to heav'n. 
O, feize, with ardour feize the prize ; 
And claim thy kindred to the tkies, 


Genius, Lorenzo, yours or mine, 


Faint image of the pow’r divine ; 
Endow’d with ev’n creative pow’r, 
To form the Beings of an hour, 

To people worlds, to light the tkies, 
To bid a new creation rife ; 

O’er all to weild the thund’rer’s rod, 
And aé& the momentary God ! 


Ev’n here, my friend, in nature’s plan 


Own’d the divinity of Man. 

A truth that genius feels and knows, 
As oft as with the God it glows. 
And fhall t’ oblivion be confign’d 
This portion of etherial mind 

O, no.—Come death in any form, 
I doubt not to ride out the ftorm ; 
The fhipwreck’d body to furvive ; 
My thinking part ftill left alive. 


Mean while, through all the modes of fenfe, 


Bear me, bold Contemplation, hence. 
On thy firm wing, O let me foar ; 
And idly hope and fear no more. 
Bear me to th’ ever-blooming groves, 


Where Genius, with fair Science, roves; 


Where, in the cool fequefter’d fhade, 
Sits Refgnation, pious maid ; 

To Heav’n direéted by whofe eye, 
When drooping nature calls to die, 
Let this my lateft wifhes crown, 

On her foft Jap to lay me down ; 
Whilft mild content, and gentle peace, 
Her hand-maids, waiting my releafe, 
Strew, ftealing round with fofteft tread, 
Their grateful rofes o’er my bed, 

No thorn among, to break my reft ; 
By euthanafian flumbers blett ; 
Without a figh, at clofe of day, 

To breathe, becalm’d, my foul away. 
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The Vifitations of the Almighty. 17 


From the foregoing abftrac&t of our Author’s moral and phi- 
lofophical principles, we may venture to conclude, that however 
fingular and miftaken he may be in fome particulars of his cre- 
denda, his fyftem, neverthelefs, upon the whole, is by no means 
derogatory from religion and virtue: and he appears to us to 
have treated metaphyfical fubjeéts with a laudable freedom of 
enquiry ; though it muft be owned that in fome inftances he 
has, unwarily perhaps, approached too near the borders of 
infidelity. 

We muft not omit to inform the Reader, that this work is 
embellifhed with head-pieces and tail-pieces elegantly engraved, 
and reprefenting emblematical figures, which bear ftriking allu- 
fions to the fubje&t of the poem. When engravings thus ferve 
both for entertainment and illuftration, the engraver is not 
called in vain to the affiftance of the poet. R d 





The Vifitations of the Almighty. A Poem. Infcribed to her 
Grace the Duchefs of ear and Dover. Part the Firft, 
4to. rs. Robinfon, &c. 


HIS anonymous Writer informs us, that the entire Poem, 
which is now to confift of four parts, had been fo plan- 

ned originally, as to be publifhed in one ; which he intended to 
have inicribed to the Jate earl of Drumlanrig. But that young 
nobleman’s deceafe occafioning a melancholy paufe, fet the 
Author on reconfidering his work; the confequence of which 
was a divifion of his fubjeét, and a more diftiné& arrangement of 
it. The particular topics of the prefent publication are, Famine 
and Peftilence. ‘The fubfequent ones are to pourtray Infur- 
rections, War, Land-Hurricanes, Sea-Storms, Inundations, 
fiery Eruptions from Volcanos, Earthquakes and Conflagra- ° 
tions; whence our Readers may readily infer the diftinét tub- 
jects of each in this dreadful bill of fare, of which the human 
race have, at different periods, already partaken, and muft 
hereafter partake, until the termination of the fcene and fubjeéts 
of them. Befides the general and manifeft intention of detach- 
ing the group of our fhort-lived generations from their extreme 
if not fole attention to an old and decaying world, toa con- 
templation of the temporary horrots and phyfical evils inflicted 
by the Omnipotent, our Author acknowleges, in addreffing his 
noble patronefs, a particular inclination to divert her from too 


preying an attention to a private, though moft. interefting 
affiiction, by tranfporting her imagination 


To regions where, amidft furrounding woes, 
Sits Terror thron’d! where ev’ry private ill 
Fades at the glare by public rvin cait! 


Rev. Jan. 1759, C Indeed 
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Indeed thefe fubje&ts do not feem to have been feleéted by our 
Poet, without previoufly eftimating his abilities to difplay them. 
He is generally happy in-defcription ; his figures and their atti- 
tudes are ftriking and juft, and his colours fufficiently glowing. 
Having obferved, that a famine, (by which he means a general 
one, a total want of herbage and all provilion) attacks the brute 
creation firft, he thus delineates, as it were, the famifhing 
ftate of fome of them. 





Along the mountain flopes, 

Stripp’d of their verdant honours, feeble flocks, 
Soft lamentations bleating, roll around 
Defponding eyes, and pine off ling’ ring life. —— 
In his ftall 

The prifon’d courfer frequent turns his head, 

And afks the pittance he would gladly pay 





x) ~ Wh patient toil. Stretch ‘d at his matter’s feet, 


The faithful dog, ev’n faithful in diftrets, 
Dies almoft unrepining. 


Such melancholy fituations of the moft ufeful animals very 
naturally induce the not wholly unpleafing emotions of humane 
concern and fympathy: but in the moft extreme inftances of 
human diftrefs from famine, we think a few of the reprefenta- 
tions are full ftrong, if not rather horrid, as in the following. 


where children, friends, 

Suck the congealing blood of thofe they weep. 
Where the foud mother gaaws the fam rith’d babe 
That dy’d clofe-clafp’d upon her milklefs breaft ; 
Drinking, in {peechlefs agonies, the icars 

Tat tickle from her eyes. 





He clofes the fcene of famine by an irruption of the beafts of 
prey into cities already depopulated by it, and by their devour- 
ing each other at laft, after a confumption of all fuch other 
food as fhocks the imagination. The impoffibility of this laft 
inftance, however, occurring among ourfelves, affords fome fuch 
confolation to an Englifh Reader, as Lucretius fuppofes a man 
on fhore may have, in contemplating the danger of a fhip in a 
violent ftorm—guibus ipfe malis careas quia cernere fuave eft. 


The inftances of particular mifery from the peftilence are not 
ill imagined, nor unfeelingly expretied. That of the father of a 
family “furviving them all, and dying at laft from the force of 
contagion ageravated by grief, is perhaps the moft affecting. 





Oppreft with woes, 

Upheaving all for vent, the houfhold lord, 

Amidtt his lifelefs offspring, gazes on 

Their gafping mother ; whole impaflion’d eyes 

Look 























The Vifitations of the Almighty. 
Look terror, azony, defpair, and love! 
Transfix’d, he’s flent till her eye-flrings crack ! 
Then, nature’s flood-gates b: orfti ing, grief crows loud ; 
And rapid as the tempeft on the wing, 

Diftra¢tion refhes from his outrag’d mind. 

Recounting ruin’d joys and blatted hopes, 

He clamours impious accufation ! raves, 

And * fublimates infegtion ! ull at once 

The faculties of Being all abforb’d, 


He finks, embraces, thivers, groans < and dies. 


Having thus cited fuch paflages from this poem, as appear to 
us not the leaft affecting, ia fhall fubmit a flight exception or 
two to the judgment of our readers, and to the ingenious Au- 
thor’s confideration.—In detailing the miferies of famine, he 
faysy 

Where prefling crouds with eager fingers feize 
The fetid flefh of fouleft carcaffes, 
And ev’ ry fiith edacioufly devour. 

Here we fuppofe the well known word voraciou/ly avoided as 
too fynonymous, and, as we may fay, too fymphonous, with 
devour ; and this probably was not amifs: but edactoufly, which 
we conceive this gentleman has firft coin’d, feems to add little or 
no force to the verb it precedes here, as it was intended to do, 
which may be partly owing to its entire novelty; fince, like 
Virgil’sfame, it may gather ftrength from a further progrefs. 
But while it is acknowledged to be neither unpoetical, rough, 
nor form’d contrary to analogy, perhaps a coarfer found might 
be more proper and energic in the expreffion of. this indelicate 
image. Weare by no means for cenfuring the poetical liberty 
of the yord itfelf, being {ufficiently mindful of the liberal con- 
ceffion$ Sf Horace + on fuch points; befides which, it feems as 
if the very genius of our Janguage delighted both in deriving and 
compounding boldly, and, like the fpeakers of it, exulted in 
liberty. 


It is only upon fuch a principle, that the expreffion of diftle/s 
limbs, p. 24. can be difpenfed with, as it is not form’d ftrictly 
according to the plain analogy of. our language. The final 
monofyllable Je/s in compofition i is very rarely, if ever, annexed 
to verbs, but entirely perhaps to fubitantives, which it converts 
into adjectives, with a negative or privative conftruction, as in 


* Sublimates are the medicines prcduced from the fubftances which 
Ciemiitry, whence this metaphor is taken, /ubJimes: and though the 
former may have been inattentively admitted as a verb, by fome de- 
cent Writer, yet if it was not originally a meer vulgarifm, it is cer- 
tanly more corrupt thanelegant. Could analogy futier it, it mui be 
as a frequentative of the verb, to /ublime. 





pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi femper fuit equa poteftas, 


C 2 lifelefs, 
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Uifelefs, deathlefs, motionlefs, thoughtle/s, (not movelefs nor think- 
lefs) and a multitude of fuch other words. 
The following line, p. 24. 
_— in ev’ry form diftemper can afume, 
And all terrific! 

was probably intended as an elegant conftruCtion or extenfion of 
the verb to a//ume, but it reads a little hard to us, and more excep- 
tionable here with zz than invade would have been. ‘The hy- 
fteric difeafe may be faid to aflume many forms, but to invade 
inmany. Stagnate occurs twice or thrice as a participle (the 
common way of forming them beyond the T'weed) for /ffagna- 
ted or ftagnant, one of which we think fhould be preferred, if 
it were only to diftinguifh it from the verb. Many fuch little 
circumftances of our language, which occafion no obfcurity 
among ourfelves, produce no {mall perplexity to foreigners; and 
the literal famenefs of our fpelling different parts of {fpeech, from 
the fame root, proves a confiderable fund of difficulties to them. 
Now as a difpofition to learn Englifh feems to increafe on the 
continent, tt would be but polite, and cannot be impolitic, to 
encourage the diffufion of it, as our enemics have done of theirs 
{ome centuries paft. 





We have been the more particular, and perhaps even fome- 
what minute in thefe few, and not unfriendly ftrictures, from 
the Author’s having promifed three fubfequent parts to compleat 
his poem: and as we have no formal academy for the cultivation 
or ftandard of our tongue, we think every learned and ingenious 
writer fhould be rather the more attentive to obferve, for his 
own part, and for the fake of his readers, the elegance, the pu- 
rity, and the perfpicuity of it. K 





The Art of Land-meafuring explained, In five parts, viz. 
3. Taking dimenfions. 2. Finding contents. 3. Laying out 
ground. 4. Dividing. And 5. Planning. Wéaith an Appen- 
dix concerning infiruments. By John Gray, teacher of the 
mathemathics at Greenock, and land-meajurer. 8vo. 5s. Glal- 
gow printed, and fold by Wilfon and Durham, London. 


ECESSITY, according to the common proverb, is 

the mother of invention, and to this the art of fur- 
veying, in particular, owed its origin. “The annual inun- 
dations of the Nile, deftroying the marks which bounded 
the lands of different perfons, the ancient Egyptians were 
under a neceflity of meafuring to every perfon his refpec- 
tive quantity of Jand every year; but how far they improved 
the art of furveying cannot now be known. Perhaps, as-it 
owed its origin to neceffity, fo it was never carried by them to 
any 
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any greater degree of perfection than was abfolutely requifite for 
laying out the different portions of land, where the boundaries 
were obliterated by the overflowings of the river. 


After the revival of learning in Europe, the art of furveying, 
as well as other branches of the mathematics, was greatly 
improved, though not carried to the perfection that might rea- 
fonably have been expected, as its principles are few, evident, 
and eafy to be underftood ; and its practice depends more on a 
robuft conftitution than on genius. But we know not how it has 
happened, that, among the many treatifes on furveying, not 
one, that we know of, can be called a fyftem of the art; fome 
being defective in one part, and fome in another. Indeed, with 
regard to meafuring, laying out of land, and drawing {fketches 
of {mall demefnes, few of them are deficient; but thefe do not 
conftitute the whole art of furveying : though thefe are the only 
particulars explained in the work before us. 


In the firft part, namely, that of taking dimenfions, Mr. 
Gray has made ufe of no other inftruments, than the chain with 
poles and pins ; off-fet flaves ; a femicircle or graphometer of 
his own conftruction ; and an improved quadrant. With regard 
to the other inftruments, as the theodolite, &c. Mr. Gray has 
abfolutely difcarded them from any farther ufe in furveying, 
and condemned them to perpetual oblivion. If it fhould be 
afked why inftruments fo long in ufe, fhould now have fo fevere 
a fentence pafled upon them? Mr. Gray will anfwer, becaufe 
an angle cannot be taken by them to nearer the truth than 10 
minutes. | But furely every writer, before he condemns an in- 
ftrument, fhould be well convinced, that he has fufficient 
grounds for his cenfure. Now this is fo far from being the cafe 
with regard to the theolodite, that an angle may be taken by 
fome of thefe inftruments to a fingle minute. Indeed, for- 
merly, theolodites, and other graduated inftruments, were all 
made in the manner mentioned by Mr. Gray; and feveral ° 
writers have fuppofed, that an angle taken within five minutes 
of the truth is fufficiently exact. But certainly this is no rea- 
fon for condemning the theolodite as now generally made, it 
being poffible, by the help of a nonius divifion, to meafure the 
quantity of an angle by it to the greateft exactnefs. 


It will however be granted, that the method Mr. Gray has 
laid down for taking dimenfions by the chain only, is very exact, 
and has always been recommended by furveyors in {mall parcels 
of land, But this method, in large tracts, is infupportably te- 
dious, and, confequently, fome inftrument muft be ufed ; and 
as the theolodite, as now improved, will fufficiently anfwer the 
intention, we will take the liberty of reftoring this ufeful inftru- 
sent to the poft it has fo many years enjoyed, 
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We entirely agree with Mr. Gray, that ‘ nothing fhort of 
the greatelt exactnefs, that poffibly can be attained to, fhould 
fatisfy any man who teaches and practifes any uleful art.’ And 
though we muft differ from him with regard to the theolodite, 
é&c. for the reafons mentioned above, yet the care he has taken 
to guard his reader again{ft committing errors in taking the di- 
menfions of land is truly commendable, and well worth the at- 
tention of every land-meaturer. 


As Mr, Gray has exploded the theolodite, he has alfo done 
the fame by the protien, and for the fame reafon; directing the 
ractitioner to find all his bafes, altitudes, &c. not meafured in 
the field, by calculation. It muft indeed be acknowledged that 
this is a fure method, previded no error creeps into the work, 
an accident too often unavoidable; but it is, at the fame time, 
fufficiently tedious; and as protractors are now made, by which 
an angle can be laid down to a fingle minute, thefe tedious ope- 
rations may be fafely omitted. Perhaps the Author himielf 
would not have recommended calculation, had he known that 
it was poffible to Jay down an angle fo accurately by a protrac- 
tor. We would however advife thofe who are not furnifhed 
with fuch curious inftruments, to follow Mr. Gray’s method, 
or meature all the bafes, perpendiculars, &c. in the field. 


In the third and fourth parts of this treatife, concerning the 
laying out and divifion of land, the reader will find more ufeful 
inftructions than in any treatife we have feen. For as the Au- 
thor very juftly obferves, feveral 6f the methods laid down by 
furveyors, are abfolutely impracticable in the field. This error 
Mr, Gray has avoided, and inftead of difficult and impractica- 
ble methods, given a feries of directions for performing thefe 
parts of the land-meafurer’s tafk, equally eafy to be under- 
ftood, and reduced to practice. 


The fifth part contains the * neceflary and proper rules for 
making a fair draugnt or reprefentation of any field, farm, &c. 
after it is furveyed, and its contents found; of any ground that 
is laid out or divided; and of the remarkable things, as towns, 
houfes, woods, or planting, rivers, lakes, or ponds, hills, 
rocks, hollows, remains of antiquity, &c. that may be feen 
within or near about the ground: and for doing the fame when 
the content is not required ; but the plan or map only, as of a 
parifh, county, &c. expreffing the true figure, fituation, and 
proportion of the whole, and°all the particulars, fo as they 
may be eafily diftinguifhed, their magnitudes eftimated, and 
diftances computed ; but not to be meafured for finding the con- 
tents. If it were poflible to make a plan exact enough for this 
purpofe, which I doubt very much, I do not know the leaft ne- 
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to be gained by it. Imean a plan made by the dimenfions takea 
in the field; and fhall except a plain-table draught, from a fcale 
of 200 links in an inch, at leaft, which may come pretty near to 
the content; but I know no other exception. Neither is the 
planning, which I propofed to explain, defigned for a landfkip or 
perfpective view: for I think a Jand-meaturer is not obliged to 
be an architect and a painter, nor acompleat geographer neither 5 
for it is not maps of kingdoms, &c. that I intend.’ 


From this quotation, the Reader will perceive, that he is to 
expect, in this fifth part of Mr. Gray’s performance, merely the 
manner of drawing a plain map or plan of a farm or demefne. 
But we cannot help thinking, that though it is not to be ex- 
pected that every perfon who meafures a parcel,of land, fhould 
be an architect or a painter; yet thefe who make furveying 
their bufinefs, fhould not be wholly ignorant of either. “That 
is, they fhould be capable of drawing a perfpective view of any 
remarkable object that may happen within the limits of their 
maps; for if this be wanting, their performances will have a 


very mean appearance, and in all probability render the artift 


contemptible in the eyes of his employer. It is known to be a 


common practice for furveyors, after they have finifhed their 


maps, to have recourfe to others for decorations ; but furely, it 
would be much more to their credit to ftudy the art of perfpec- 
tive themfelves, than meanly to borrow the hand of a painter ! 
And it is natural to think, that if thofe who have written on 
furveying, had endeavoured to infpire their readers with a no- 
tion that fomething of perfpective is neceflary in aland-meter, 


and Jaid down a few plain and eafy inftructions for attaining it,. 


furveyors in general would have acquired a fufficient knowlege 
of that elegant art, to have decorated their maps themfelves, with 
the true appearance of every remarkable object fituated. in, or 
near, the limits of the land furveyed. 

B. 





Human Nature furveyed by Philofophy and Revelation. In twe 
Effays. 1. Philofophical Reflections on an important Queftion. 
II. Effay on the Dignity of Human Nature. With Aphorifms 


and Indexes to both Effays. By a Gentleman. 8yo. 25, 
Whifton. 


— thefe Effays the following advertifement is prefixed by: 


the Publifher.—* The Author of the following Effays 
did not at firft intend to let the fecond of them appear by itfelf, 
having defigned it as a part of a much larger work; in which 
he propofed to ftate, in a more direét manner, the truths of re- 
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velation as they ftand in the facred records, without regard te 
human fyftems. 


« But having, about a year ago*, allowed the firft Effay to be 
publifhed in the form of a pamphlet, the defign of which he 
now finds has been miftaken by fome of the friends, and mif- 
reprefented by the enemies of the caufe he meant to fupport by 
it; and though he is ftill of opinion, that it is abundantly ob- 
vious to the thinking and unbiaffed part of his readers; yet, to 
obviate all miftakes, he hopes he has, in the Effay on the Dig- 
nity of Human Nature, fully cleared and illuftrated the native 
confequence of the argument in the Philofophical Refleétions. 


© The reafoning will appear to many entirely new: but if it 
is juft, that can give no prejudice againft it. An attempt is 
made to reduce the whole controverfy anent [concerning] reve- 
lation, and the felf-fufficiency of human reaion, into a narrow 
compafs, and fuch as admits of no evafion. All intelleétual 
knowlege is deduced from that ONE MEDIUM, which has been 
difcarded by fome of our mightieft reafoners, as the greateft 
hindrance to a fair and impartial enquiry. 


‘ There is one pofition which the whole argument feems to 
turn upon, namely, That the intellectual nature of man (his 
fpiritual part) is formed for dependance on what is exterior to 
it, as certainly and as properly as his body, which cannot fub- 
fift but by the influence of that fyftem in which it is placed. 
As this is undoubtedly of the utmoft importance, it deferves the 
moft particular attention. 


© As the Authors of the London Review are of the number 
who had miftaken the defign of the Reflections, and were there- 
fore pleafed to put their ftigma upon it; it is not doubted, if 
they are not like the children in the market-place (mentioned 
i a certain book) who would neither Jament nor rejoice with 


their fellows, but that they will now be difpofed to a more fa- 
vourablettiew of that piece.’ 


After laying the foregoing advertifement before our Readers,we 
have little to fay in regard to the work itfelf; for this plain reafon, 
that we really do not underftand it. We have attentively per- 
ufed it, and we perceive in feveral parts of it, ftrong marks of 
the Author’s acutenefs and difcernment, but can form no clear 
or diftin&t idea of his {cheme, upon the whole. He charges us 
with miftaking the defign of his firft Eflay, publifhed about a 
year ago, and with putting a ffigma upon it. In anfwer to this 
we can only fay, that it was never our defign to ftigmatize 


* See Review, Vol. XVIII. p. 286, 
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any performance that was intended to promote the interefts 
of religion or virtue ; but if an Author writes unintelligibly, he 
has no juft reafon to complain that he is not underftood. 


The important queftion on which the Philofophical Reflec- 
tions are made in the firft eflay, is this—Zs the mind of man far 
the ufe of his body, or his body for the ufe of bis mind? ‘The fe- 
cond effay is a fequel to the Philofophical Reflections, and in- 
tended as a folution of thofe difficulties in relation to man, which 
philofophy could not determine. 


The following advertifement by the Author is prefixed to the 
Aphorifms.—*‘ Whatever is very uncommon, muft appear pre- 
pofterous; for which reafon a copious index to a {mall treatife 
will readily be accounted fo: therefore I am obliged in civility 
to affign my reafons for this fingularity. A {mall chart or map 
of any kind needs always the moft diftinét and plaineft refer- 
ences, and diminutive objeéts need the medium of glafles to dif- 
tinguifh their members to our fenfes. I think it is an impofition 
on’ the good nature of readers, to fivell an argument or fingle 
thought into a volume, or volumes, as fome Authors I could 
name have done; to avoid which oftentation, I have thrown as 
much as I can into as narrow a compafs as poffible. A more 
ingenious and entertaining Writer might, with pleafure enough 
to his Reader, have made every article of the Index a chapter. 
But I have neither time nor inclination for managing fuch an 
undertaking. Therefore fearing left, by ftudying brevity and 
concifenefs, I may have fallen into confufion and obfcurity, I 
have endeavoured to remedy it by the diftinétnefs of my refer- 
ences, which may be underftood as majors of /yllogifms, and the 
aphorifms belonging to each eflay may be taken as the con- 
fequences.’ 


We fhall conclude this article by laying a few of the apho- 
rifms before our Readers.—* The con{cioufnefs of our own Be- 
ing is not derived from the knowlege of ourfelves, but of other 
things.---Our powers are made for receiving, but not for invent- 
ing knowlege.—Certainties are not expofed to us merely to roufe 
in us ideas of poffible or even probable uncertainties. — The con- 
trivance of nature is like a Jeflon fet to our capacity, but it is 
not made for the enjoyment of our mind.—Even as to natural 
things, we generally abandon what we may difcover, in queft 
of things wg cannot difcover.—Calculation is an appeal of the 
fenfes to thé underftanding.—Analogy bears the fame relation 
to teftimony as calculation does to fenle. —Analogy is an appeal 
of the underftanding to the fenfes.—Man is born not a rational 
creature, but a creature capable of becoming rational.—Society 
is the foil of reafon ; information, and not unafiifted penetra- 
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tion, is the plant; language is the feed.—It is impoffible to prove 
the Being of a creator, unlefs it is firft provex, that matter 
cannot be eternal, and that it can become nothing. —The mind 
of man cannot fuggeft to itfelf the exiftence of intellectual 
powers, which have no relation to the operations of his own 
mind; neither can it conceive any external operations which 
have no relation to the powers of nature—The mind of God 
gives Being to objects; but the impreffions of objeéts give ex - 
ertion to the mind of man.—All the powers and works of God 
are impoffibilities to our mind, and are therefore what it can- 
not conceive; and what the mind cannot conceive, it can never 
fuggeft. Man can have no ideas without fources.—The know- 
lege of faéts which the mind cannot improve upon, is a proof 
their origin is not from nature. Hence it muft be inferred, 
that every improvement of fuch truth with human inventions 
and conjectures, is corruption.—Divine teftimony is not 
grounded upon the previous acquifitions of our own capacities. 
—The knowlege of facts unattainable by the natural powers 
of thought, is a proof of revelation; and the exiftence of re- 
velation is the only proof we can have that there is a God.— 
Speculative knowlege is not happinefs. Knowlege of divine 
things, as it.can only be conveyed to us by facts, they muft be 
facts unalterably relative to our nature and circumftances, 
which eftablifhes them effential to our life-—None but the 
guilty or impure can blafpheme juftice or holinefs: it is im- 
pofible in nature for. a right underftanding to be capable of it: 
fo that it is an irrefutable proof of depravity to be infenfible that 
each attribute of God is eflential to our knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of him.—A teftimony is capable of no other evidence or 
demonftration, but the perfuafion it produces in the mind of its 
truth, fimilar to the impreffion light or objects make on the 
fenfes : fo that it is as abfurd to prove what we believe, as it is 
to demonftrate by mathematics that we fee, or to prove a mathe- 
matical propofition by teftimony.’ 


By thefe aphorifms, which are intended as a fummary of the 
conclufions deduced from the arguments in our Author’s Effays, 
the Reader may form fome notion of the arguments themfelves. 
As tothe North-Britifh idioms we have obferved ‘in the lan- 
guage, they are almoft as difguftful as the obfcurities in his. 
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A Diétionary of the Holy Bible: containing an hiftorical account 
of the perfons ; a geographical account of the places; and literal, 
critical, and fyftematical defcriptions of other objects, whether 
natural or artificial, civil, religious, or military, mentioned in 
the writings of the Old and New Teflament, or in thofe called 
Apocrypha, Wherein aljo are explained the variaus /ignifica- 
tions of the moft poke appellatives in feripture; whereby 

the meaning of many objcure paffages of the facred text is cleared 

upy wrong interpretations corrected, and fecming inconfi/lencies 
reconciled, The whole comprifing whatever is known concerning 
the antiquities of the Hebrews ; forming a body of fcripture hiftory, 
chronology, and divinity; and ferving, in a great meafure, as 
a concordance to the Bible. 8vo. 3 Vols. 15s. Beecroft, &c. 


HE importance of cultivating a true knowlege of the 

fcriptures, cannot be called in queftion by any fenfible 
and thinking perfons; though great fault may be found with 
many of the methods which have been taken towards the attain- 
ment of this defirable end. What whimiical interpretations have 
been given us by the Hutchinfonians, from their intolerable 
vanity, and arrogant pretences to the deepeft knowlege of the 
Hebrew language? and, on the other hand, what trite and tri- 
fling remarks are we prefented with, by the whole tribe of prac- 
tical commentators ? Thefe laft will raife you doctrines and ob- 
fervations, without end, froma fingle text; all of them mighty 
good and found, but without any peculiar relation to the text 
trom whence they are afflerted moft naturally to arife. In this 
way, Henry, Burkit, Pool, &c. may have been ufeful; but 
they have very little, if at all, advanced the real knowlege of 
the facred fcriptures. Again, what wretched applications of 
{cripture texts do we meet with in moft of the fermons that 
are publifhed? a method of treating the facred writings, in 
Our opinion, not very confiftent with that reverence which 
every true believer ought to entertain of them. Of this 
we have thought proper to take notice, becaufe of its frequency, 
and that the bad confequence of it feems to be hardly ever at- 
tended to. Every ordinary fermonizer thinks he takes no un- 
juftifiable liberty with fcripture, in adapting any paflages out of 
it to his prefent fubject, though he ufe them in a fenfe quite dif- 
ferent from what they bear in connection with their contexts. 
But how well foever they may fuit his purpofe, fuch accommo- 
dation of them is attended with this very bad effet, viz. to fix. 
upon the mind of the reader a wrong idea of the paflages 
quoted, and thence lead him to argue falfly from them, in 
defence of particular tenets he may have efpoufed, however 
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Thefe obfervations on the frequent perverfion of fcripture, by 
thofe that would be thought to explain it, may give our readers 
fome idea of the ufefulnefs of the prefent attempt to communicate 
religious eden ob for in a Dictionary of the Bible, we expe& 
to find that very fenfe which a text bears in conneétion with the 
hiftory. But for a fuller view of the extent of this undertaking, 
the plan on which it is founded, and the affiftances of which the 
Author, or Authors, have availed themfelves, we muft have 
yecourfe to the account given us in the preface. 


¢ Eufebius, bifhop of Czfarea, wrote a Geographical Dic- 
tionary of the fcriptures, ‘This is a very ufeful and reputable 
work, and has been tranflated by St. Jerom, who has confide- 
rably improved it. 


‘ Philo the Jew, we are told by Origen, wrote a book of He- 
brew names, with their etymologies and fignifications in oppo- 
fite columns. ‘There is a work of this kind ftill extant in Greek 
by Origen, and St. Jerom carried the fame defign beyond what 
either of them had done. 


‘¢ A Diionary intitled Mammotreptus, or Mammotreéctus, 
was compofed by a Francifcan for the benefit of the poor clergy, 
who, when they read the Bible, did not underftand the force 
and fignificancy of the expreffions, nor had a due regard in their 
pronunciation to the quantity of the vowels. 


‘ A variety of moral Diétionaries, or repertories of fuch fcrip- 
ture paflages as relate to men’s manners, have appeared at diffe- 
rent times; fuch are Wilfon’s Chriftian Dictionary, Bernard’s 
Thefaurus Biblicus, Knight’s axiomatical Concordance, father 
Balinghem’s Common Places, Lauret’s Sylva Allegoriarum, and 
Eulard’s moral Concordances. 


¢ Dr. Simon of Lions wrote a Dictionary of the Bible, firft 
printed in one volume folio, in which are comprifed the hifto- 
ries of the moft remarkable perfons mentioned either in the ca- 
nonical or apocryphal writings, or in thofe of Jofephus ; and 
alfo the geography as well asthe natural hiftory of fcripture; 
and this work was fo well received in the world, that the author 
publifhed a new edition of it, which he augmented with a fe- 
cond volume, 


‘ Dom Auguftin Calmet, a benedi&tine monk, and abbot of 
Senones, compiled an hiftorical, critical, geographical, and 
etymological Dictionary of the Bible, in two volumes folio, 
which he afterwards enlarged with the addition of two other 
volumes, firft publifhed under the title of a fupplement, but 
a'terwards incorporated with the original ‘work. If fuccefs in 
the fale of a book, and the many impreffions and tranilations of 
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it, may be admitted as an argument in its favour, not many 
books can claim more merit than this: for in a very few years 
after its firft publication, there were feveral editions of it in 
French; and it has been tranflated into Latin, Dutch, Englith, 
and moft of the other languages in Europe. 


© This excellent performance has largely contributed to our 
defign: in the compilation of which; our helps were in fuch 
multitude, and our authorities in fuch variety, that it would be 
tedious to enumerate them ; much more to refer to them, upon 
every occafion, in the body of the work. As therefore, the 
form of our book would not conveniently admit of marginal 
references, we have made it only a conftant rule to refer to the 
Bible; and this we have done all along, by quoting chapter 
and verfe. But wherever it was judged neceflary, from a fingu- 
larity of fentiments, or for the like reafon, we took care to men- 
tion our authors in the courfe of the fubject, or collect them at 
the conclufion of the paragraph or article. 


¢ Materials we wanted not. The fources were more than fuf- 
ficiently ample: fo that the difficulty lay in the form and ceco- 
nomy of thefe materials. This difficulty rendered Calmet’s 
Dictionary of fingular ufe to us, where we found moft of the 
articles difpofed in their alphabetical order ; together with all 
that was neceflary to be faid upon feveral of them. 


‘ Calmet, however, has a great number of hiftorical articles, 
collected from Jofephus and others; which, as they do not oc- 
cur either in the Bible, or Apocrypha, to which we confincd 
ourfelves, and confequently do not come within the compafs of 
our fcheme, we moftly rejected ; as we have alfo done a great 
many terms peculiar to the Latin Vulgate, which this author 
frequently introduced for the fake of explaining them, and 
clearing paffages of this tranflation which are obfcured by them. 
On the contrary, we have added and explained a multitude of 
articles, which are not to be met with in Calmet; and feveral 
of thofe are articles of no {mall importance. 


_ ©The contents of the Bible being in a great meafure hiftorical, 
it was neceflary for our intended brevity, that the feveral narra- 
tions fhould be as fuccin&t as was confiftent with the precifion 
and circumftantial exaétnefs of fcripture; and not interrupted 
by infertions from Commentators or Expofitors; unlefs where 
fuch were requifite from the occurrence of fome difficulty. But 
the nature of a work of this kind being fuch, that we were o- 
bliged to give diftin@ accounts of the actions of fuch perions as 
have been equally concerned in the fame feries of events, a dif- 
ficulty enfued in feparating carefully whatever is peculiar to each 
of them, and in dwelling upon fuch circumftances only as be- 
long 
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long principally to the perfon we are {peaking of ; or in giving 
every one his own, afid rio more, in order to avoid repetitions: 
this would indeed be impoffible, did we not frequently refer to 
the names of thofe perfons principally concerned in the tranfac- 
tions, under which the hiftory moft naturally occurs, for fome 
particular facts and circumitances that muft otherwife have been 
related over again. The narratives are generally collected from 
the text of fcripture, from Jofephus, from Simon’s and Cal- 
met’s Dictionaries, and from Stackhoufe’s and Howel’s Hifto- 
ries of the Bible; and throughout the whole, we have taken 
care, where we could not fo conveniently make ufe of the facred 
text, to imitate, as near as poffible, the {cripture mode of ex. 
preffion. 


‘ In fixing the Chronology of hiftorical events, or reducin 
facts to their proper period of time, Ufher’s Annals have beet 
generally followed ; and only the epocha of the world’s creation 
made ufe of, in afcertaining the dates of fuch tranfactions a 
have happened before the birth of Chrift: but in the hiftory of 
the New Teftament, we have ufed the Chriftian epocha. And 
here it may not be improper to obferve, once for all, that the 
difference between both thefe epochas is 4000 years, though, 
according to the vulgar or common computation of the Chriftian 
era, the difference is 4004 years. Thence the Chriftian epo- 
cha is reckoned four years Jater than it really is, and the birth 
of our Saviour is fuppofed to have happened in the year of the 
world 4004. We have not always been punctual in fixing the 
chronological periods of every tranfaction, becaufe the dates of 
fuch tranfactions are generally afcertained in the annals of the 
king or high-prieft under which they happened, and undet 
whofe name a chronological feries of all tranfactions of impor- 
tance, referred to his reign, are conftantly exhibited. The lifts § 
we have given of the Hebrew kings, and high-priefts, may 
ferve for chronological tables during the time of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. Befides the Annals of bifhop Ufher, we have 
made fome confiderable ufe of Prideaux’s and Shuckford’s Con- 
nections, Baronius’s Annals, Sir Ifaac Newton’s Chronology, 
and the Univerfal Hiftory, 


‘ With regard to the geography of fcripture, we are guided by 
Eufebius and St. Jerom, Calmet, Reland, Maundrell, Whit- 
by, and Wells; and in order to clear this fubject, the know- 
ledge of which is fo indifpenfably neceffary in the ftudy of the 
facred books, we have not purpofely omitted any one place @ 
which we find mention in fcripture; and have generally dell. 
vered all that is known with any certainty concerning each of 
them, down to the taking of Jerufalem by the Romans. And ff 
here we {hall obferve, that, as there have been few —_ of F 
places 
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places omitted, fo there are few names of perfons pafled unob- 
ferved ; but if fome have been purpofely left out, it is becaufe 
the fcripture has tranfmitted us nothing concerning them, but 
their names. 


‘@Gon the natural hiftory of the Bible we may boaft of being 
mér ematical and accurate in our defcriptions, than perhaps 
any who have gone before us; our materials upon this fubject 
having been collected from the writings of Linnzus, Ray, Wil- 
loughby, Hill, &c. But with relation to this fubject, it may 
be proper to acquaint the reader, that there is nothing more 
uncertain than the fignification of the Hebrew terms, which 
denote the animals, plants, precious ftones, &c. mentioned in 
the fcripture ; there being few of them that have not been dif- 
ferently underftood by different expofitors. 


‘In defcribing the weights, meafures, and monies of the an- 
tient Jews, and in reducing them to our ftandard, Dr. Arbuth- 
not’s Treatife upon thefe fubjeéts has been our only guide; and 
under the articles WreicHtTs, Measures, and Money, we 
have given that author’s tables of each fubject. 


‘ In treating of the feftivals, fafts, laws, ceremonies, and fo- 
lemnities of the antient Hebrews, it was neceflary not only to 
exhibit what was to be met with in fcripture; but to illuftrate 
thefe fubjects more fully, we were obliged to have recourfe to 
the writings of Jofephus, the Rabbins, and the Fathers; as well 
as to the cuftoms of the modern Jews, as they are reprefented 
to us by Leo of Modena, Buxtorf, Herbelot, &c. 


© In all literal, verbal, and critical articles of the facred writ 
ings, the fentiments of the moft eminent expofitors, critics, 
and commentators are propofed; without entering into the 
depths of controverfies, otherwife than by giving a fummary of 
the arguments, pointing out the moft general opinions, and de- 
claring in favour of what to us appeared to be the moft natural 
conclufions. Upon thefe fubjects, the fathers are frequently 


quoted; as are alfo Bochart, Grotius, Hammond, Spencer, 
Le Clerc, Calmet, Pool, &c. 


‘ The fignifications of Appellatives, or common words, have 
been generally extracted from concordances, particularly that of 
Cruden ; and in all quotations from the Bible, the Englith ver- 


fion has been literally copied, and all the references adjufted 
thereby.’ 


_ This work, though much wanted, by common Readers efpe- 
Cially, on account of the fcarcity or bulk of the beft writings of 
this kind, would, however, we think, have proved of more ex- 
tenlive advantage to the public, had it been comprehended in a 
fil! 
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ftill fmaller compafs, and freed from many explications and opi- 
nions of various writers, which ate of no ufe for throwing light 
upon the hiftory: for thefe, at beft, cari only amufe the reader, 
and are fometimes quite tedious, and deftitute either of utility, 


or entertainment. 
D. 





The Doéirine of irrefiftible Grace proved to have no foundation in 
the writings of the New Teftament. By Thomas Edwards *, 
A. M. Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. Millar. 


T is juftly obferved, in the preface to this work, that as fome 
of the ftrongeft arguments, and moft confiderable objec- 
tions, which have been urged by unbelievers againft the truth 
and authenticity of the chriftian religion, are founded upon the 
more abfurd and uncouth doétrines of calvinifm, it would be of 
reat fervice to the chriftian caufe, and productive of very bene- 
ficial confequences, to fhew thefe doctrines to be entirely un- 
Scriptural as well as irrational, and thereby prevent any bad ufe 
being made of them, to the prejudice and difparagement of divine 
revelation. ‘To the efficacy of fuch powerful motives we owe 
the performanee now before us, wherein the Author endeavours 
to prove the particular tenet of irrefi/tible grace, that favourite 
dogma, fo ftrongly contended for by the Calviniftical party, to 
be entirely deititute of foundation in the word of God; nay, to 
be as irreconcileable with the whole tenor of the evangelical and 
apoftolical writings, as it is with the nature and conftitution of 
man, and the moral attributes of the Deity. The method he 
obferves in the profecution of his defign is this: he divides his 
work into five chapters; in the firft of which he lays before his 
readers the feveral /criptural notions of the word grace, which 
obliges him'to confider all the paflages in the New Teftament, 
in which Xaess occurs. In the fecond chapter he particularly 
examines all thofe texts, where mention is made of the Ho/ 
Ghof?, the Spirit of God, the Spirit, &c. which either really bear, 
or may feem to bear relation to his fubject. In the third chapter he 
endeavours briefly to fhew, that, as the Calviniftical tenet of irre- 
Sftible grace does not receive the leaft countenance from, or is {0 
much as hinted at in any of the texts confidered under the two pre- 
ceding heads, fo neither is it poffible, that it fhould be countenan- 
nanced either by thefe, or any other paflages in the evangelical 


* Author of a new tranflation of the Pfalms from the original He- 
brew, reduced to metre by the late bifhop Hare. See Appendix to 
the Review, Vol. XII. p. 485. 
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writings, fince it moft evidently makes them contradiét, and be 
inconfiftent with themfelves. 


He confiders, in the fourth chapter, the principal of thofe 
paflages in the New Teftament, which are ufually alleged as 
irrefragable proofs of the above do¢trine, and endeavours to re- 
fute the arguments deduced from them, by fhewing them, when 
rightly interpreted, to be quite foreign to the purpofe for which 
they are quoted. After proving the doctrine of irrefi/fible grace 
to have no foundation in the word of God, and confequentl 
the fupernatural affiftance, afforded to Chriftians, to be confif- 
tent with the nature and conftitution of man, confidered as a 
rational creature and moral agent, he briefly points out, by wa 
of conclufion, in what manner, and upon what perfons, it 
feems moft probable for the fpirit of God to act. | 


Such is our Author’s method of treating his fubje&t. In 
regard to the merit of his work, it is but juftice to him to ob- 
ferve, that he is well acquainted with the original languages of 
the Old and New Teftament ; that he is poffleffed of very confi- 
derable abilities as a critic ;fhews great candour and moderation, 
and feems fincerely defirous of difcovering the truth, without 
any bigotted attachment to party, or party-notions. 


Our readers will not expect that we fhould give them a regular 
abftra&t of fuch a performance; which will {carce indeed admit 
of it: we fhall therefore content ourfelves with inferting the laft 
chapter, wherein Mr. Edwards endeavours briefly to fhew in 
what manner, and upon what perfons, it feems moft probable to 
fuppofe the {pirit of God to aét. 


* Though I do not think, fays he, the fupernatural affiftance, 
in common to chriftians of all ages, is to be collected from all 
thofe texts in the new Teftament, which are ufually brought as 
proofs of the truth and reality of it, (in many of which I cannot 
find, that it’s either exprefsly mention’d, or tacitly implied,) 
yet there are undoubtedly feveral paflages, which fufficiently fhew, 
that the operations of the Holy Spirit are not to be entirely lie 
mited and confin’d to the extraordinary and miraculous gifts 
and endowments peculiar to the apoftolic age, but, on the con- 
trary, that it will, in all fucceeding times, be communicated, 
in a peculiar manner, to all thofe who may ftand in need of it *, 


* “I fay, who may fland in need of it; for to afirm, as fome da, 
that no chriftian whatever can pvt in practice che feveral precepts and 
injuntions of the gofpel, or lead a good life, without the co-opera- 
tion of God's holy Spirit, is, I’m.afraid, to affert what is neither ex- 
preisly declared in, nor can be fairly and rationally deduced from any 
paflage of the new Teitament, if rightly interpreted and explaia'd.” 


Ray, Jan. 1759. D in 
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-in order to the difcharge of their duty. ‘* Altho’, fays an emi- 


nent Writer +, when the Holy Gho/t, or the gifts of the Spirit, 
are mentioned in the epiflolary part of the new Teftament, moft 


‘commonly thereby the extraordinary effufion, and miraculous 


gifts peculiar to the apoftolic age are intended, yet, I make no 
doubt, the communication and influence of the Spirit of God in 
all ages to affift our fincere endeavours after wifdom, and the 
habits of vittue, is a blefling fpoken of, and promis’d in the 
the gofpel.” I.can therefore by no means give into their opi- 
nion, who, with the witty French Jefuit §, look upon thefe 
fupernatural workings of the Spirit upon the minds of men, as 
entirely vifionary and chimerical, or, as he exprefled himfelf, a 
mere nefcio quid: For tho’ they undoubtedly have improperly 


‘enough had the appellation of grace given them, if we have re- 


gard to the fcriptural notions of that word, which, as has been 
fhewn, has no fuch import in any of thofe paflages of the new 
Teftament, where it occurs, yet it will not follow from thence, 
either that they are not mention’d in other places, or that, in 
many cafes, they may not be neceflary and expedient, or that 
no rational and probable account can be given of the nature of 
them, and in what manner they operate upon us. 


‘ Taking for granted then what, I fhould think ea ene, who 


has duly weighed and confidered the evangelical and apoftolical 


writings, can poffibly deny, that the affittances of God’s holy 
{pirit are there promifed to fuch Chriftians of all ages as may 
{tand in need of them, the general manner §, in which it aéts 

and 


gat Dr. Taylor in his Script. Dot. of crizinal fin, pag. 247. 248. 
Edit. 1, 


§ “* Atempore Axguflini, vix ulla vox frequentior fuit voce GRA- 
T1A, ubi fermo eft de hominis ad faniorem mentem reditu, et vi, 
cui is reditus debetur. Eatamen voce quid fignificetur, cum ab iis 
queritur, qui ea utuntur, nibil refponfi perfpicui ferre licet. Hinc- 
ce factum ut in Gallia, fefuita feitivi ingenii *, non inficeté dixerit, 
** Gratiam illam divinam, que tantum ttrepitam excitavit in Scholis, 
:* et tam mirabiles effectus in hominum animis edit, Gratiam illam 

** adeoefficacem, et fuavem fimul, que de duritie cordis, illzfa ar- 
_“* bitrii libertate, triamphat, nihil efle tandem, preter NESCIO 
** QUID.” Nec certé ea vox ufquam in {criptura eo fenfa legitur, 
quamvis czteroqui fit @orvenucs. Ubi de Deo fermo ett, yaeu gratia, 
(@jUs mifericordiam, aut beneficium quodpiam fignificat, nuiquam ar- 
canum afflatum ; quo fenfu eam intellexit Augu/tinus, popularis fane 
orator, fed Critica imperitus,”’ C/ericus in Art Crit. P. 2. S. 1. C. 8. 
* Boubours in Dialogo du je ne feai quoi. 


§ ‘ It very evidently appearing, from what was delivered in the 
foregoing Chapters, that the doctrine of Jrrefftible Grace is no os 
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and operates upon men, we may, I humbly conceive, with great 
reafon and probability, fuppofe to be by raz/ing fuch particular 
ideas in, or making {uch particular impreffions upon their minds, as 
may influence them (if they are to be moved and affected b 
any fuch impreffions at all) more ferioufly to confider and refle 
upon, than they otherwife would do, the many and indifpenfible 
obligations they lie under, to put in execution the feveral du- 
ties of religion and virtue ; and the various motives and induce- 
ments which the gofpel makes ufe of to excite them to, and 
animate them in the difcharge of, thefe duties, and to difcou- 
rage and deter them from all finful and licentious practices. 
For certainly, as man is a rational creature, and moral agent, 
the Deity can only (confiftently with thefe two grand charac- 
teriftics of the human nature) endeavour to engage him in the 
performance of his duty, by laying before him the obligations 
which render it incumbent upon him, corroborated and enforced 
by the ftrongeft and moft alarming fanctions: and if he fhould 
not duly confider and attend to. thefe obligations and fanétions, 
or fhould be entirely neglectful and regardlefs of them, by in- 
ternally operating upon his mind in {uch a manner, as may 
move and excite him to lay them ferioufly to heart, and to pay 
that regard and attention to them, they moft juftly deferve. 


¢ Now God, by theinternal law of nature, and the external 
light of revelation, has fufficiently declared and notified to us 
oth what our duty is, the obligations we lie under to, praétife it, 
nd the confequences which will enfue upon the performance, 
r non-performance of it: it cannot, therefore, without the 
i gheft impropriety, be imagined, and even fuppofing the Deity 
actum agere, that the communication of his fpirit is in order to 
inform us of, or make known thefe truths to us; and confe- 
quently it muft (lg fo far as Iam able to difcern) for the ends 
above mentioned, 


‘ And this will appear the more probable, if it be likewife con- 
fidered, that all the fin and wickednefs committed in the world, 
is entirely owing to men’s acting without a due fenfe of thefe 
very important truths upon their minds: their not regarding, 
as they ought to do, the ftrict and ixdifpenfible obligations they 


of the Gofpel, and, by neceffary confequence, that all fupernatural 
affilance vouchfafed to Chriftians, in order to enable them the better 
to undertake or carry on the great work of religion and virtue; mutt 
be of fuch a nature, as is compatible with the frame and conftitution 
of rational and moral agents, I thought it would be no improper 
conclufion of this work, briefly to point out in what manner, and, in 
confequence of that, upon what perfons it feems molt’ prob: ble to 
imagine the holy fpirit, in thefe latter days, to act.’ 
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are under, to keep up, in all their behaviour, the dignity of 
rational and moral agents.—Their not duly meditating upon the 
folid pleafure and fatisfaction naturally attendant upon the cul- 
tivation of. religion and virtue here, and the exquifite and un- 
fpeakable happinefs it will be crown’d with hereafter, and— 

heir not ferioufly reflecting upon that difquietude and remorfe, 
which are the nece/Jary confequences of wickednefs and vice in 
this life, and the intenfe mifery and anguifh, the unrepenting 
violator of the laws of God will plunge himfelf into, in a fu- 
ture ftate,---are the baneful fources of every fpecies of immora- 
lity, and the deftructive caufes of all finful and flagitious enor- 
mities, Hence it is that we fall victims to every trifling temp- 
tation; that we become dupes and flaves to our lufts and 
paffions ; that we act in direct oppofition to the di€tates of rea- 
fon, and the precepts of revelation; that we defert the truly 
pleafant and peaceful paths of religion and virtue; that we look 
at things temporal, and forget the things eternal; and for the fake 
of the fleeting and unfatisfactory pleaiures of this vain and tran- 
fitory world, give up even Heaven in reverfion. 


© To what has been urged I muft add too, that the above hypo- 
thefis is entirely confiftent with the nature and conftitution of 
man, confidered as a reafonable creature and free agent. It lays 
not any the leaft reftraint upon his elective powers: he is ftill 
entirely at his liberty to comply with, or refift the fuggeftions of 
the fpirit; and be natural and revealed truths never fo deeply 
imprefled upon his mind by it, he may either regulate his be- 
haviour accordingly, or, if he pleafes, conduct himfelf (though 
undoubtedly with a very uncommon and extraordinary degree 
of perverfenefs and obftinacy) in a manner diametrically oppo- 
fite tothem. In fhort, he ftill has it in his power to choo/e the 
good and refufe the evil, or choofe the evtl andarefufe the good *. 


* <The manner in which the fpirit is here fuppofed to a&t, of courfe 
aicertains the perfons, upon whom it operates ; fuch, namely, as either 
totally difregard the obligatory duties of religion and virtue, and the 
ftrong motives and inducements propofed in the gofpel, in order to 
inftigate aud quicken us to the difcharge of them, or elfe'are not 
imprefled with fuch a juft and lively fenfe of the indifputable validity 
of thefe obligations, and the very intereiling nature of thefe fanétions, 
as is neceflary to produce that reClitude of religious and moral cor- 
duct, the gofpel requires. From whence the reader will naturally 
colle&t, (what, indeed, was hinted above, and feems neither inconfif- 
teat with the nature of things, or repugnant to the word of God) that 
according to the prefent hypothefis, Chriftians may have this ftrong 
inward fenfe of thefe momentous traths upon their minds, and model 
their outward behaviour in étri&t confcrmity thereto, without ever 
having received any impreflions from the fpirit of God; but from 
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¢] fhall only obferve farther, that it feems highly rational to 
conceive the holy fpirit to repeat its impreffions, or to make 
them deeper upon the mind, according as the various exigen- 
cies, circumftances, conditions, natural conftitutions, &c. of 
different perfons may require. 


‘ And now having difcuffed the fubject of thefe papers in the 
manner at firft propofed, and compleated my original plan, I 
fhall leave what has been advanced in them to the judgment of 
the judicious and impartial reader ; who, if he fhould not agree 
with me in every fentiment, will yet, I flatter myfelf, difcern, 
that I am free from all party attachments in religious matters, 
and unprejudiced in my enquiries after the iruth, as tt is am 


Fefus 


being moved and affected by them in fuch a manner, independently 
of thefe fupernatural operations, as the Deity undoubtedly defigned 
every Chriftian fhould be; and paying that due regard and attenuon 
to them, they fo juftly claim from reafonable creatures.” 





4 New Explanetion of Daniels famous Prophecy of the Weeks. 
Wherein (it is conceived) all 7 hs te are removed, with which 
all other attempts of this kind have been embarraffed. By Thoe 
mas Hare, 47. 4. Reétor of Chedington, Dorfet, and Mafter 
of the School of Crewkerne, Somer fetfoire. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 


Be Scion attempt towards clearing up any dark paflages of 
Scripture, and difcovering the importance of what is 
contained in them, merits, at leaft, a candid reception, and 
will meet with it from thofe who entertain a juft value for the 
{criptures of truth. In the piece before us, Mr. Hare has at- 
tempted an explanation of a paflage as remarkable as any in all 
the Old Teftament, and which has not been thought unworth 

the notice, and moft intenfe fearch, of perfons of the rs | 
learning and eminence. He feems to have been at great pains, 
and to have conducted his enquiry with impartiality, and a real 
defire of coming at the truth; we do not think, however, he 
has been fuccefsful enough in his attempt to give the fame fatif- 
faction to others which he profeffeth to have received himfelf. 


Before he proceeds to the explanation of the prophecy, he 
offers the following as the moft literal tranflation, and the moft 
obvious fenfe of the verfes wherein it is contained, viz. 24, 25, 
26, 27, of the ninth chapter of Daniel. ) : 


D 3 ¢ Ver, 
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© Ver. 24. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, 
and upon thy holy city, to curb or reftrain rebellion {or de- 
fe&tion] to fill up the meafure of fins, to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlafting righteoufnefs, and to 
confirm the truth of the vifion and prophet, and to anoint the 
moft holy. 


¢ 25. Knowtherefore and underftand. From the going forth: 
of the commandment to reftore and to build Jerufalem unto 
Mefliah the ruler fhall be feventy-feven weeks: threefcore and: 
two [weeks] are to be counted back again, [that is from Meffiah 
the ruler] and then the {treet fhall be built, and the wall even in 
troublous times. 


‘ 26. And after thefe threefcore and two weeks [the follow- 
ing events fhall be feen in their due time] Meffiah fhall be 
cut off, but not for himfelf, [or for his own fault] and the 
people of the governor that fhall come, fhall deftroy the city 
and the fanctuary, and the end thereof fhall be with a flood, 
and to the end of the war defolations are determined. 


© 99 And he [the governor that fhall come] fhall eftablith 
a treaty of peace with many during one week [or a courfe of 
feven years] and in the midft of the week he fhall caufe the fa- 
crifice and the oblation to.ceafe; and with wings of abomina- 
tions he fhall fpread defolation even to utter deftru€tion, and 
that [deftruction] being determined, fhall be poured on the 
defolate.’ 


After having made:a few remarks in vindication of this new 
tranflation, he proceeds to fhew the agreement of each part of 
the prophecy, according to his fenfe of it, with real faéts, and 
that the things foretold did come to pafs precifely in that num- 
ber of years which is fixed in the prophecy. The decree or edict 
iffued out for rebuilding and reftoring Jerufalem, he fuppofes to 
be that of Cyrus the Great, the firft and principe edi& pub- 
jifhed on this occafion, and that from which the others took 
their rife. Befide other reafons in fupport of fuch a fuppofition, 
he obferves, that though only the building of the Temple is 
mentioned in the account of the decree of Cyrus given us by 
Ezra, yet the fame King Cyrus did really give orders for 
building the city, as well as Temple, of Jerufalem: for when 
he gave the Jews liberty to return to their own country, he muft 
certainly have allowed them to build houfes for their habitation 
there; and that they actually did begin to build the city by vir- 
tue of Cyrus’s decree, though they were hindred from making 
any great progrefs in the work, appears from Ezra iv, 12, &c. 


Haggai, 1. 4. ws 
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This decree of Cyrus he fuppofes, with Helvicus and feveral 
ether chronologers, to have been made in the year of the Julian 
period 4183: as it does not appear, however, what day, or 
what month the forementioned decree was publifhed, he takes: 
the liberty of computing from the firft month, according to the 
{cripture-reckoning in the year 4184, Julian period, not taking 
in the year in which the decree was iflued out, and in this month 
from the time of the paffover therein celebrated. From this time 
to the thirteenth year of our Saviour’s age, the 4723d of the 
Julian period, are numbered 539 years, which anfwer to the 
feventy-feven weeks. ‘To this year of Chrift he thinks the fe- 
venty-feven weeks extend with great reafon and propriety, as 
our Saviour did then firft exert his abilities, pre-eminence and 
authority in the Temple, and the word "}°}} was the title given 
the perfon who was matter or ruler of the ‘Temple. 


In explaining the remaining numbers in the prophecy, out 
Author next reckons back from this year, viz. 4723 Julian pe- 
riod, the threefcore and two weeks, or 434 years, which bring 
us back to the 428gth, Julian period, in which the buildingtand 
re-eftablifhment of the new city of Jerufalem was finifhed. 


This was the fortieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, King 
of Perfia. . 


The next thing confidered is the computation of the feventy 
weeks, which are faid to be determined on.the holy city. We 
fhall conclude with giving our Author’s account of the matter 
in his own words, which will ferve as a fpecimen of his man- 
ner of writing; and, with what has already been remarked, is 
fufficient to let our Readers fee how far this performance may 
merit their perufal, 


< Now by thefe feventy weeks, which are faid to be. deter- 
mined on Daniel’s people, and his holy city (by which is un- 
doubtedly meant the city of Jerufalem) the holy f{pirit defigned © 
to fhew how long it fhould be from the time the rebuilding 
the city of Jerufalem, in confequence of the decree of Cyrus, 
fhould be finifhed, to the beginning of the laft week or feven 
years, in which its utter deftru€tion fhould be accomplithed, 


‘ The laft week here mentioned is, that one odd week, in 
the 27th verfe, which moft have added to the feven weeks, and 
threefcore and two weeks in our Englifh tranflation of the 
Bible, in order to make up feventy weeks, but which, accord- 
ing to my interpretation, has nothing at all to do with them, 
but is to be looked on as quite detached from, and fubfequent 
to, the feventy weeks before mentioned. Of this week, or fe- 
ven years of troubles and war | fhall fay more hereafter. 
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‘ The feventy weeks faid to be determined on the city of 
Jerufalem, could not certainly begin whilft Jerufalem lay in 
ruins, or before it was rebuilt, and became a city again, after 
it had been demolifhed and deftroyed by the Chaldeans. 


_ © Beginning then the feventy weeks, as the prophecy itfelf 
directs, at the Time when the walls and ftreets of Jerufalem 
were rebuilt, and the city was reftored to its former ftate, that 
is, on the fortieth year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and the 
428gth of the Julian period (and we cannot properly fix their 
commencement at any time elfe) we muft add feventy weeks, 
or 490 years, to the date before mentioned, which will bring 
us to the 4779th of the Julian period, and the 66th year of 
Chrift, according to the vulgar era, and the 12th of Nero the 
Roman Emperor. In this very year the Jews revolted from, 
and took up arms againft, their mafters the Romans; for which 
seafon Geffius Florus, governor of Judea, flew a great num- 
ber of them, and Ceitius Gallus, governor of Syria, invefted 
Jerufalem with a large army, as both Roman, Jewifh, and 
Chriftian Hiftorians atlert, to chaftize, curb, and reduce to 
good order, this rebellious people: and this undoubtedly is that 
eurbing and reftraining of rebellion or defection meant by the 
words pwr x5 in the beginning of the prophecy. 


‘ The Jews had now filled up the meafure of their fathers fins, 
as our Saviour, in reference probably to the words of this pro- 
phecy, exprefles himfelf, [ Matt. xxiii. 32.] and were now ripe 
for deftruction. Their own Hiftorian, Jofephus, declares, that 
a8 were come to the higheft pitch of wickednefs at this time, 
and that in cafe their city had not been aflaulted by the Romans, 
it muft fhortly have been fwallowed by the earth, or deftroyed 
by fire from Heaven, Jike Sodom, whofe inhabitants they ex- 
ceeded in wickednefs. Jefus Chrift had, before the defection 
jat mentioned, received his unétion from the Holy Ghoft, and 

een endued with fu!l power by his father for the execution of 
his high office: everlafting virtue and righteoufnels had been 
introduced into the world, publifhed and preffed on mankind by 
him and his apoftles, as the terms of eternal falvation; and he 
had fuffered and died to make reconciliation to his father for 
iniquity, and to expiate the guilt of offending mortals: the 
truth of the prophecies of Daniel and others, who had foretold 
the coming and death of the Meffiah, and the defection, ca- 
Jamities and defiruCtion of the Jews, was confirmed by their 
being fulfilled, or manifeftly drawing to a full completion, the 
Roman armies being even now come all around to fcourge the 
rebellious nation, Races difplaying dreadful fens of wrath, 
and ruin impencing over it, and already falling upon it.’ 
* Thus 
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©’ Thus were all the events, which the Holy Spirit, by Daniel 
the Prophet, foretold fhould come to pafs in the fpace of feventy 
weeks, or 490 years after the re-building of the city of Jeru- 
falem, which was finifhed, as we before obferved in the fortieth 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, King of Perfia, actually and 
evidently accomplifhed within that period of time, and not one 
year before the expiration of it. 


« The feventy weeks, then, in the 24th verfe, reach from the 
fortieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus, when the re-building of 
Jerufalem was compleated, to the twelfth of Nero, and fixty- 
jixth year of our Lord, when the Jews were chaftifed for their 
rebellion by Gefiius Florus, who maflacred many thoufands of 
them, and Jerufalem was befieged by Ceftius Gallius: after 
which beginning of forrows, this miferable people were perpe- 
tually harrafled by the Romans, and enjoyed no reft till their 
city was demolifhed, and their nation diffipated and deftroyed. 
The Jewith war, in the feventh year after the beginning of it 
by the Romans above mentioned, was quite finifhed by Vefpa~- 
fian, and the governors under him, and not before; which 
fpace of time makes up the one week in the laft verfe of the 


prophecy.’ 
D., 
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Lettres edifiantes  curieufes, ecrites des Miffions etrangeres par 
quelques Miffionnatres de la Compagnie de ‘Fefus. ‘That is, 


Letters inftructive and curious, written from their foreign 
Miffions, by fome of the Jefuits Miffionaries. Paris, 1758. 
I2mo. 450 pages. Gueren and Delatour. : . 


IKE the reft of the collections under the fame title, that 
a_s have hitherto appeared, this is calculated chiefly to found 
the praifes of the Jefuits, and to magnify their labours in pro- 
pagating the Chriftian faith. This occafions a great part of the 
work to contain little more than heavy, tedious, fuperftitious, 
narratives, that would find very few perufers, even in popifh 
countries, if they were not inter/perfed with fome curious pieces, 
in relation to geography, natural hiftory, and phyfic; and of 
the moft ftriking among thefe, we will give the Reader a fuc- 
cinét account. Father John Maria de Mailla, who died at 
Peking, Jan. 28, 1748, ‘at the age of feventy-nine, has left 
behind him’a tranflation of a compleat hiftory of China, written 
sn the ‘Tartar language, by the command, and under the direc- 
tion 
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tion of, one of the late Emperors. The tranflator has prefixed 
to this a long and learned preface, in which is comprehended, 
a full account of the Chinefe literature, and a detail of the patns 
taken to render this hiftory equally authentic and correct. He 
has likewife added many ufeful and curious notes, furnifhed by 
the enquiries he made, from the moft intelligent fcholars i. 
China. There are various copies of the original work in France, 
and a fair manufcript of the entire tranflation, which will make 
feveral volumes in folio, in the Jefuits College at Lyons. 


Father Chanfeaume defcribes, in a long and curious memoir, 
the method by which the Chinefe obtain great quantities of wax 
from a certain tree, of which there are two forts. The method of 
of treating them, as far as we learn from this difcourfe, is pretty 
much the fame. Thefe trees bear a kind of tufts, which break 
out afterwards into branches of white and very odoriferous flowers. 
When thefe flowers begin to appear, they take the. nefts of 
certain infeéts, and apply them in a manner particularly de- 
{cribed in this paper, to the boughs. “T*hefe animals, which are 
exceedingly fmall, live and feed upon the plant all the fummer, 
and cover themfelves from the heat and rain by a very thin fila- 
ment, which flows out of their bodies, as the web does from the 
fpider. ‘- the month of September, this kind of coat is fcrap- 
ed clean from the branches, with the fingers, and collected to- 
gether. In order to purify it, they take a large china bafon, 
into which they put a fmall quantity of hot rice, well boiled 
and thoroughly drained. They cover this with a leffer bow], 
on the top of which the matter collected from the trees is laid, 
in a heap, and the larger bafon being {et a little fhelving, the 
pure wax, melted by the heat, flows down the fide of the leffer, 
into the larger bowl, the dregs being left on the top. One 
ounce of this, which is perfectly tran{parent, being mixed with. 
a pound of common oil, converts the whole into a fort of clear 
white wax, which is not only fit for all domeftic ufes, but is 
alfo ferviceable for many phylical purpofes. 


The next we fhall mention, is a very entertaining and inte- 
refting memoir of Father Gaubil, which contains an hiftorical 
and geographical defcription of the dominions of the King of 
Lieou-Kieou. This is an archipelago of thirty-fix iflands, moft 
advantageoufly fituated between Corea, Formofa, and Japan; 
and the reprefentations we have of the country, its climate and 
productions, the people, their cuftoms and manners, their arts, 
manufactures and commerce, ate really very pleafing and inftruc- 
tive, more efpecially to fuch as are inclined to penetrate into 
the fecrets of the Eaft, and with to {ee our correfpondence with 
that part of the globe extended as far as it might be. 


There 
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There are fome other pieces in this collection, that certainly 
dJeferve notice; but thefe are the chief, and are fufficient fpeci- 
mens of thofe literary-curiofities, with which the reverend Fa- 
ther endeavours to bribe intelligent readers into the perufal of 
thofe voluminous and extravagant-panegyrics which they beftow 
upon the order in general, and‘upon each other. 


Hiftoire de Soladin, Sulthan d’ Egypte &8 de Syrie: avec une intro- 

' dwétion; une Hiftoire abrégée de la Dynaftie, des Ayoubites, 
fondée par Saladin; des notes critiques, biftoriques, géogra- 
phiques and quelques pieces juftificatives, par M. Marin. 
That is, 


The Hiftory of Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and Syria, with an 
introduction ; an abridgment of the hiftory of the Dynafty 

- of the Ayubites, founded by Saladin, with notes critical, &c. 
and fome papers in fupport of thefe memoirs. By Mr. Marin, 
2 vols. 12mo0. Paris 1758. For Tilliard. 


The defign of this elegant performance, is to gratify the pub- 
lic with the memoirs of an oriental hero, and at the fame time 
to place a very remarkable period of the Mohammedan hiftor 
in a full and a clear point of light. This is the profefed defign, 
but the real intention of the Author feems to be, under colour 
of refuting vulgar prejudices, and doing impartial juftice to 
merit; to reprefent all things in a new light, and to give his 
Readers quite another idea of this mighty Conqueror than they 
would ever have acquired, by the perulal of his actions, as they 
ftand recorded in other hiftories. | 


Saladin was born at Tehrit, on the weft bank of the Tigris, 
in the year1137. He was the fon of Ayub, who being in- 
trufted with the command of an army by the King of Damafcus, 
had delivered up the city to Noradin, to whofe father he was 
under great obligations, On this account, Ayub was in high 
favour with the laft mentioned Prince, when his fon Saladin 
came into the world; who paffing his youth in opulence and 
tranquility, immerfed himfelf deeply in pleafure, and contrafted 
from thence an habit of indolence, that made him unwilling to 
follow his uncle Schirkouh, who was detached with a part of 
Noradin’s army, to the fuccour of the Caliph of Egypt, then 
much, in danger of being opprefied by the Chriftians. Saladin 
was intrufted with the defence of Alexandria, while his uncle 
was employed in augmenting his army in fuch a manner as might 
enable him to move to its relief. He performed on this occafion 
all that could be expected from him ; and the fuccefs of the uncle 
and nephew having awakened the jealouty of the Caliphs prime 
minifter, this produced confpiracies on both fides, which ended 

in 
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in the deftru&tion of the Egyptian, and in the Caliph’s being 
obliged: to. raife Schirkouh to the poft of Vizir. . He did not, 
however, enjoy his new dignity long, being removed by an in- 
digeftion. ‘The Caliph then elevated the nephew to that envied 
employment, which the uncle had enjoyed, not out of favour, 
but by the advice of his own creatures, from a principle of po- 
licy founded in fear, and in hopes that this would create fuch 
an animofity in the Syrian Emirs, who commanded -under him, 
as might occafion a revolt in the army, and thereby afford .him 
an opportunity of refuming his authority, and of getting: rid of 
thofe, who, from being his auxiliaries, were become his mafters. 


Saladin defeated this deep-laid fcheme, by a total change in 
his manners. He grew of a fudden wonderfully devout, .ex~- 
tremely condefcending to all who ferved under his orders, vigi- 
lant, indefatigable, and fo attentive to every thing which might 
gain him the hearts of the foldiers, that in a very fhort {pace of 
time, he commanded rather by virtue of being mafter of their 
affections, than in confequence of his being either the Vizir of 
the Caliph, or the General of Noradin. , 


In obedience to the orders of the latter, he depofed the for- 
mer. He then governed Egypt abfolutely, though as the Vizir 
of Noradin, and kept the Emirs fo inceflantly employed in dif- 
ferent expeditions, and at fo great a diftance from each other, 
that it was impoffible for them to cabal, or to confpire together, 
as they were inclined to do, for his deftruétion. He was con- 
tinually giving repeated aflurances to his mafter of the moft in- 
violable fidelity, which, however, were far enough from curing 
Noradin of his fufpicions; but as Saladin had a great army at 
his devotion, and the treafures of Egypt in his poffeffion, he 
durft-not attempt to deprive him of his authority, till fuch time 
as he was in a condition to march againft him with fuperior 
force. On'the other hand, Saladin concerting ‘all his meafures 
with the utmoft prudence, affected to execute the Sultan’s or- 
ders with the niceft pun@tuality ; but took care to render all his 
enterprizes fuccefsful, or abortive, as beft fuited his own inte+ 
reft, Noradin having made peace with all his other enemies, 
and a truce with the King of Jerufalem, began his rout with a 
powerful army, in order to difpofiefs Saladin of Egypt. He 
died in his progrefs thither, and his demife was quickly followed 
by that of the King of Jerufalem. Both thefe Princes left 
their fons under age, and Saladin availed himlelf very effectually 
of thefe minorities. 


He renewed with much formality his oath of fidelity to Sa- 
eh, the fon of Noradin. But when he underftgod, that fome 
of the, Emirs had revolted againft that young Prince, he pro- 
; ceeded 
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ceeded dire&tly to Damafcus, and made himfelf mafter of the 
city; in.taking pofleffion of which, however, he aflumed no 
higher title than that of Lieutenant to Saleh, pretending his 
only ambition was to act as the protector of that young Prince ; 
and having thereby, in fome meafure, calmed Saleh’s fears, he 
marched on. a fudden with all his forces, and invefted him in 
Aleppo. He failed however in his defign upon that place, and 
being obliged to raife the fiege, entered Mefopotamia, and fur- 
prized Balbec. There his good fortune feemed to be at a ftand. 
All the neighbouring princes, alarmed at his fuccefs, aflembled 
their forces, and advanced towards him, withan intention to crufh 
him by fuperiority of numbers. Saladin, confiding in his ve- 
terans, and availing himfelf, like an able general, of the advan- 
tage of the ground, defeated his enemies, and by his clemency 
to the vanquifhed, and his generofity to his own troops, ren- 
dered his victory perfectly compleat. He then returned to the 
fiege of Aleppo, which though he could not reduce, yet he 
obliged Saleh to make a ceffion of Damafcus, Emefla, and 
Hamah; upon which he affumed the title of Sultan, and go- 
verned ever after as a fovereign, and independent prince. 


The fame good fortune attended Saladin, in his other wars, 
both againft the princes of his own religion and the Chriftians, 
from whom he took the city of Jerufalem, and almoft-all the 
pofleffions which, with an infinite expence of blood and trea- 
fure, they had acquired in the eaft. He was indeed totally de- 
feated in one battle by our king Richard, and that might have 
been fatal to his affairs, if his talents, as a politician, had not 
been equal to his abilities as a captain. He knew the jealoufies 
and animofities of the chriftian princes, which enabled him to 
play them one againft another, till by degrees,:and-their mifappli- 
tion of their own forces, he weakened them all. Death .putan 
end to his conquefts, in the year 1192, in the Afty feventh 
year of his age, when he had reigned twenty two years.in' Egypt, 
and nineteen in Syria. 


He was, without doubt, a very extraordinary perfon, en- 
dowed with many high qualities, and having the appearance of 
many fhining virtues, all of which this author with infinite 
pains, and in the moft agreeable manner, has placed in the 
faireft point of view. But from this naked detail of faéts, the 
reader will think it very ftrange, that he fhould be reprefented 
asa religious, magnanimous, juft, generous, and al} accom- 
plifhed prince. Ifthere be any thing certain, it is this, that 
Courage degenerates into ferocity, prudence into craft, when 
they are not exerted upon principle, and in the caufe of truth; 
and we may further venture to fay, that wit, ftile, and all the 
powers of writing, are never fo i!) applied, as when they-are 
intended 
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intended to varnifh over crimes, and to miflead the judgment of 
pofterity, in refpect to the fuccefles of ambitious men. 


Remarques fur plufieurs branches de commerce et de navigation. 
(i. e.) 
Remarks upon various branches of commerce and navigation. 
Two Volumes, 12mo. 1757. 


As the hardfhips fuftered by the peopie arifing from palpable 
errors in government, have of late prompted men of genius and 
good fenfe to confider the natural advantages of France, fo they 
have profecuted this important fubject with that vivacity, which 
is the characteriftic of the nation. In the laft twenty five years, 
they have publifhed more books upon this topic than were writ- 
ten in two centuries before, and there is nothing of greater con- 
fequence to us, than to be well apprized of this, and to have, 
at leaft, a general notion of the contents of fuch performances. 


Our Author begins with giving a fuccin& hiftory of the na- 
Vigation and commerce of the feveral powers in Europe, fince 
the difcovery of America. He then makes fome very fenfible 
obfervations upon two points, which he acknowledges to have 
been largely treated by others, of whofe labours he {peaks with 
becoming refpecét. ‘The firft of thefe, is the culture of lands, 
upon which he remarks, that the tax called the Taille, augments, 
in proportion as the more corn is produced, upon any quantity 
of land ; that is, the tax increafes, as the value of the commo- 
ay decreafes. This, he truly fays, is a direét oppreffion of 
induftry, and the relief he propofes, is to reverfe the method 
of taxing; the good effeéis that would arife from which he-ex- 
plains at large. ‘The fecond point, relates to the exportation of 
grain. He takes notice that Sir Thomas Culpepper, in 1621, 
complained bitterly, that corn was brought in fo cheap from 
France, as prevented the raifing it in England to profit. He 
fhews very clearly by what means the cafe has been altered, 
and afferts, that the rents and fertility of land, the price of la- 
bour, and other circumftances confidered, corn might be af- 
forded one fourth cheaper in France than in England, and con- 
fequently might be exported without a bounty; which would 
effectually compenfate that diminution of taille which he pro~ 
poles, 


He proceeds next to the fifheries, more efpecially of herring 
and mackrel. He explains the great advantages arifing from 
them, both private and public, as enabling an honeft laborious 
race of men to marry early, to raife numerous families, and to 
maintain them comfortably, at the fame time that it provides 
for the fupply of able feamen in time of war, and the only en- 
couragement 
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couragement he pleads for in favour of thefe people is, that they 
fhould be exempted from ferving on board the king’s fhips, ex- 
ceptintime of war. From this topic he takes occafion to in- 
veigh warmly againft the folly of fuffering the Dutch to 
vend all the merchandizes of the North in France; which they 
purchafe with their fifh, when, with a little encouragement 
and protection, the French might be enabled to procure thofe 
commodities for their own fifh, and thereby not only fave a 


great expence, but at the fame time augment confiderably their 
navigation. 


The fecond part of the book contains a very inftruétive and 
judicious hiftory of the Levant trade; the rife, progrefs, and 
advantages it brings to France, but, above all, the difficulties un- 
der which it ftill labours. In treating of this matter, the Author 
fhews inconteftably, that all the orders, regulations, and reftric- 
tions, which have been fuggefted by different bodies of traders, 
tothe minifters of France, in reference to this trade, have been 
fo far from promoting it, that, in reality, they have ferved only 
to produce a great variety, and a never ending train of inconve- 
niences. He therefore propofes, as the fureft and moft effec- 
tual method for extending it to the utmoft, to repeal all thefe 
ordinances; to leave the manufacturers at liberty to make their 
cloths as they think fit; to allow them to make them in what 
quantities they judge proper, and to fell them for what prices 
they can get. He declares, in like manner, againft all reftraints 
in exporting them, and lays it down as a thing certain, that 


to render this commerce lucrative, it fhould be made as free as 
poffible. 


As the very notion of commerce implies an intercourfe between 
people of different countries, as the general maxims of commerce 
are to be acquired in all countries, and what is applicable to the 
interefts of one country, may be often, though not always, fo 
to thofe of another; there cannot be any thing more ufeful than 
the perufal of treatifes, that regard the improvements and trade 
of other nations, in order thoroughly to comprehend, and to 
promote, thofeof our own. 


Real Academia de Buenas Lettras de Barcelona, origen, progref- 
Jos, y fa primera junta general, baxo la proteccion de fu Ma- 
geftad, con los papeles que enelle feaccordaron. i. @. 


Theacademy royal of Belles-Lettres, eftablifhed in the city of 
Barcelona ; its origin, progrefs, and firft general aflembly, 
under the protection of his Majefty : witli fuch pieces of lite- 
rature, as were read and approved by the academy. Barce- 
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Jona; Tom, I. pp. 665, 4to. For Francis Suria, printer to the 
Royal Academy. 


There had been, time out of mind, fele& companies of litera- 

men, who met occafionally in Barcelona, in order to im- 
prove themfelves by the communication of their different difco- 
veries, in feveral fciences, and thofe lights that naturally arife, 
and indeed, can only arife, from converfation. ‘Thefe meetings 
were much interrupted by the war, in the beginning of the pre- 
fent century, on account of the fucceffion to the crown of 
Spain, and moft of them entirely broken and diffolved, during 
the long fiege which the inhabitants of Barcelona fuftained 
againft the ae of his late Catholic Majefty Philip the fifth, 
But when the public tranquillity was happily reftored, and the 
government once more fettled, the arts of peace revived, 
and the lovers of literature aflociated themfelves as_ before. 
This coming to the notice of the viceroy, he thought it would 
add luftre even to his fupreme dignity, if, while he was ho- 
noured by his king with the government of this city and princi- 
pality, he fhould likewife prefide, by their own free choice, 
_ Over the promoters of learning in both. 


This wife and worthy man was the marquis de Richebourg, 
of the illuftrious houfe of Melun, then captain-general and go- 
vernor of Barcelona and Catalonia, under whofe aufpices the aca- 
demy was founded in 1729, and inftead of thofe fwelling and 
pompous titles, fo much affected by the wits of Italy, modeftly 
took that of Academia de los des-confiados; that is, The acade- 
my of the unafluming. The regulations they framed for them- 
felves were equally uleful and prudent, and the figure they made 
was fuch, that in 1751 his Catholic Majefty, king Ferdinand 
the fixth, was pleafed to declare himfelf their protector, and, by 
letters patent, to refound the academy, to confine the number 
of members to forty, and to authenticate a-new and well di- 
vetted body of ftatutes, under which they have flourifhed ever 
fince. 


The objects. of their enquiries are the fciences in general, but 
the point they have particularly in view, is ‘the ‘cultivating the 
hiftory of Spain, and of the principality of Catalonia efpecially, 
as the moft honourable to their country, and in that refpe& the 
moft worthy of good citizens. In reference to this, there is no 
want of materials; the only. difficulty is to digeft thefe materials 
into.a proper method, fo that they may be read with pleafure, 
and underftood with eafe, due regard being had to the order of 
time, the certainty of facts eftablifhed, and caufes and events 
fhewn in that relation to each other, in which they naturally 
ftand. - 2% 
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The firft part of the book having explained the hiftory, diftin- 
vuifhed the different forms, and difplayed the prefent ftate of 
the academy; the fecond contains addrefies of thanks to the 
king and queen of Spain, and to Mr. de Carvajal s (who was 
prime minifter when the academy was refounded) and which is 
indeed of much more confequence than all the reft, amoft adini- 
rable fyftem of rules for writing Hiftory,—that the members of 
this aflembly might know by what laws their writings were to be 
tried, and have, at the fame time, a juft idea of the perfection 
they were to reach, the neceflary helps towards attaining it, with 
a view alfo of, atleaft, the capital errors, they were to avoid. 


This, we muft allow, is fetting out properly; and from the 
elegance and correéinefs of this firft Tome, the learned world 
has juft reafon to expect extraordinary things from the aca 
demy of Barcelona. 


Raccolta di Lettere, fulla Pittura, Scultura, ed Architettura, ferit- 
te da piu celebri perfonaggi, che in dette arti fiorirono, dal fecoie 
xv. al xvii. ‘That is, 


A colleGtion of Letters, relating to painting, fculpture, and ar- 
chitecture, written by perfons the moft celebrated for their 
knowlege in thofe arts, who have flourifhed from the fifteenth 
to the feventeenth century. At Rotye printed for Nicholas 
and Mbrk Pagliarini, 1757, 2 vols. 8vo. 


The defign of this work, is to collect and preferve the 
detached pieces that have been occafionally written, by the moft 
diftinguifhed artifts, in regard to fubjects that relate to their 
own profeflions. The many different occafions which preduced 
thefe letters, were fuch as excited the authors to difplay their 
utmoft abilities, on topics they beft underftood, and with the 
preateft freedom. It is not therefore eafy to conceive, how a 
mifcellany of this kind could be rendered more pleafing, in- 
f{tructive, or ufeful. 


The far greateft part of thefe letters have hitherto remained 
buried in the duft of libraries, or kept as rarities, in the 
clofets of the curious. They have been drawn out of 
both, for the fake of promoting thefe arts, that they might do 
juftice to their illuftrious authors ;, and that being thus configned 
to the public, they might be, at leaft, fecure from thofe atci- 
dents to which difcourfes of this fort, while in manufcript, are 
always liable... here are indggd fome that have been printed 
before, butthcy: were {uch as had acquired great reputation, and 
were either become extremely fcarce, or were involved ia 
books, upon other fubjects.. “There are likewile others, tramt- 
flated from the French, becaufe of theit merit, and the defire 
Rev, Jan. 1759. E : the 
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the editor had to render his colle&tion as compleat as it was in 
his power; in order to this, he has promifed a third volume, 
which will finifh the work, and which, heaflures the pub- 
lic, will follow as foon as poffible. ; 


This collection hasbeen received with great applaufe. .The 
firft volume, publifhed about two years fince, gave a favourable 
idea of the performance; but thefecond contains more pieces, of 
equal, if not fuperier value, written by perfons of the moft ex-, 
tenfive capacities. It is not barely the fuccels that this bock has 
met with amongft painters, fculptors, and architects, though, 
they are certainly the beft judges of its worth, that has contri- 
buted to eftablifh its credit. It has proved no lefs acceptable to 
general (cholars, on account of the per/picuity and precifion with 
which the principles of thefe arts are laid down, the fagacity: 
and juftice of the critical reflections, penned with equal fpirit’ 
and accuracy, and the many particulars in relation to the lives 
and. performances of fome of the moft celebrated men, in their 
refpective profeffions, with which the world had been hitherto 
unacquainted. Thefe reafons alfo determined us, to -infert this 
fhort account of a piece that muft be very agreeable to all 
lovers of the fine arts in Britain, who will from hence de- 
rive an opportunity of procuring what muft give them infinite 
entertainment and fatisfaction. c 





An Hiluftration of the Holy Scriptures, by notes and explications on 
the Old and New Teftament. In which, the ufeful obfervations 
of former commentators will be made ufe of. _The different tran, 
frations of the bible into various languages taken notice of, to exe 
plain difficult texts. The obfervations of the moft learned men 
applied, and fuch new notes added, as will greatly, explain the 
nature and fpirit of the Holy Scriptures, fhew the gracious de- 
fign of God in every part of them, unfold the fublime truths they 
teach, more particularly that great and wonderful myftery of the 
redemption of mankind by ‘Fefus Chrift: clear the feeming diffi- 
cult accounts of things found therein, and fet to view the great 
uje, improvement, and delight, we may gather from them. 
Fol. Vol. I. 14 745. 6d. in theets. Baldwin. 


THIS work appears to us to be a.mere compilation from 
former writers; whofe fenfe is here retailed out by piece- 

meal ; but generally without making the ufual compliment of a 
reference to the original authors. e work, however; may be 
looked upon as an ufeful family-book: though we. can {carce 
- . imagine, 
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imagine that men of learning and genius will be altogether fa- 
tisfied with fuch kind of fecond- hand performances.—But let'us 
fee what ‘the compilers themfelves have to fay in praife of their 
own undertaking, inthe Preface; where weare told, that 


© The Nores, ExpiicaTions, andOgsErRvATIONS, will be 
fuch as will beof real Service, thofeof leisUse, with which many. 
commentators do'too much abound, and which would fwell the 
work to too great a bulk, will be omitted: However, all im- 
portant matters will be fuliy treated of ;—yet—the whole work 
will be brought into as narrow a Compa/s as the nature of the 
defign (to be well executed) will admit of.’ Our readers 
will make’ their own remarks ‘upon the /fy/e, and manner of 
pointing (which is exaétly followed). both in this guotation, and 
the tit/e of the book, 


The prefent volume begins with Gene/is, and ends with the 
book of Bfther: fo that the narrow compafs into which the 
whole work is promifed to be brought, will probably be three 
volumes in folio, at the leaft.—The text and notes are all along 
intermixt; which appears to us a much lefs eligible method of 
difpofition, than it would have been to have placed the former at 
the tap, andthe /atter at the bottom of the page. 





As a /pecimen, we fhall give the laft chapter of the book of 
Efther.— 


1. And the king Ahafuerus laid a tribute upon the land, 
and upon the ifles of the fea. 


Laid a tribute upon the land, and upon the ifles of the fea.) * Hav- 
ing occafion for money, he laid a new tax upon all his provinces, 
both ‘ the continent (as we fpeak) and in the ifles of the gean 
fea, belonging to his dominions.’ 


2. And all the acts of his power, and of his might, and 
the declaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, whereunto the 
king advanced him, ar¢ they not written in the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Media and Pérfia ? 


‘ Thefe words fignify, that as this king did great things, fo they 
‘were to be afcribed very much to the management of Mordecai, after 
-he was advanced to the higheft authority in the kingdom. But it 
was not the defign of the author of this hiftory, to relate fych things ; 
for which he refers to the publick records of the kingdom, which 
were kept in {Ome part of the king’s houfe (as appears from ¢h. vi."1.) 
and were extant in ‘thofe days; when this book’ was written.’ 


3. For Mordeeai the Jew was next unto king Ahafuerus, 
and great among the you's and accepted of the multitude of 
2 his 
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his brethren, feeking the wealth of his people, and. {peaking 
peace to ail his feed. 


And accepted of the multitude of his brethren.| ‘§ His greatnefs did 
not make him forget his brethren: by whom he was highly efleemed, 
and much honoured by every one of them.’ 7 


And Speaking peace to all his feed.| * Advifing and promoting 
whatfoever was for their advantage; and {peaking ‘{till’ to the king 
for that which might tend to the happinefs and’ profperity:of ‘his 
nation, which he advanced to the utmoft of his: power; | treating 
even the pooreft of his countrymen with affability, and not difdain, 
ing to fpeak familiarly and kindly with any of them; which fhews 
him to be a man of a noble and amiable difpofition, who, was not 
puffed up with fuch an unexpected rife of his condition, which re- 
dounds greatly to his praife. 


‘ That which is faid at the end of this chapter, that Mordecai 
procured the good of his nation, and fought the profperity of his 
people, is a leflon to great men, and thofe that are in credit and au- 
thority, that if God hath raifed them, the beft ufe they can make of 
their authority is, to employ it to fupport the innocent, advance 
the interefls of religion, and promote the glory of God.’ 


N.B,. This Work is publifhing in weekly Numbers, at 6d. each. 


P 





New Principles of Geography, and Navigation. In two parts. 
Part I. containing, The theory of the true figure and dimen- 
fons of the earth, deduced from actual menfuration, and ap- 
plied to a juft confiruétion of maps and charts, fer land and 
fea ufe. The whole exemplified in a new geographical chart for 
Europe, and a large fea chart to feventy degrees of latitude. 
Both which ave adapted to the {phercidical figure of the earth, 
and the degrees in each are divided into minutes, with a folutim 
of all the cafes of failing on this new ecliptic chart. Part Ml. 
containing a table of meridional parts, calculated for the /pberatd 
to every minute of latitude, from the meafure of a degree at the 
equator, by don George Ffuan, and don Antoine de Ulha, witha 
folution of the feveral cafes of failing byit. Alfo new aftrono- | 
mical principles of navigation, and an improved mechanical 

‘theory of working a fhip, with a table of the fun’s declination 
and place in the ecliptic. By Benjamin Martin. Folio. ros. 6d. 
Newbery. , 


ATHEMATICIANS, from the earlieft ages, con- [ 
fidered the earth as a.{phere, and on this fuppofition § 
founded their principles of geography and navigation. But as 
it was alfo abfolutely neceilary to determine the magnitude of | 


che earth, feveral attempts to anfwer fo valuable a purpofe were F 
‘ , 7, ; : made : 
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made in different ages and with different degrees of accuracy ; 
till at length M. Piccard, purfuant to an order of Lewis XIV. 
feemed to have put a ftop to all further enquiries of this kind, 
by his accurate menturation of a degree of the meridian. 


But in the year 1672 M. Richer, in making aftronomical 
obfervations at Cayenne, the capital of an ifland near the coait 
of South-America, in about 5° N. latitude, found that his pen- 
dulum clock, which had been carefully regulated at Paris, laft 
every day two minutes 28 feconds. At his return he publifhed 
an account of this phcenomenon, which he confidered as very 
important, and worthy the difquifition of philofophers; and 
as it appeared at a time when the greateft ornaments of ma- 
thematical learning flourifhed, it did not long wait for a fatif- 
fa&tory folution. The penetration of Sir Ifaag Newton foon 
difcovered that it was owing to a diminution of the preflure of 
gravity ; that Cayenne was therefore farther from the center of 
theearth, than Paris; and, confequently, that the earth was an 
oblate fpheroid : and, froma very fubtle theory, he found, that 
the axis of the earth was to the diameter of the equator as 229 
to 230. 


And here perhaps the enquiry might have terminated, had 
not Caffini, from repeated menfurations, in different places, 
with different inftruments, and by different methods, declared 
in a treatife publifhed in the year 1718, that the earth, inftead 
of being an oblate, was a prolate ipheroid, the length of the 
axis being 6579368 toifes, and that of the equatorial diameter 
6510796 toifes. 


As thefe meafures were fo contrary to the figure of the earth, 
refulting from the experiments of M. Richer, and ‘the Jaws of 
hydroftatics ; and as, at the fame time, the decifion of this point 
was cf the utmoft importance; the king of France fent, in 
the year 17326, certain mathematicians to the equator, and 
others to the arétic circle, to’ meafure the length of a de- 
gree of the meridian at thofe places, in order to determine the 
true figure and dimenfions of the earth. 


The mathematicians who went to the north, at the head of 
whom was the celebrated Maupertuis, foon performed their 
tafk, and found that the length of a degree under the arctic 
circle contained 57437,9 toifes, about 1000 toifes longer than 
it ought to be according to Caffini’s table, which fufficiently 
proved the earth to be an oblate fpheroid, and confirmed the 
theory of Sir Ifaac Newton. 


F rom this menfuration, and the length of a degree accurate- 
Jy aneaiured in France, Mr. Martin has determined the figure, 
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é&c. .of the earth, fhewn the true principles of conftruéting 
geographical maps, and the method of folving the various 


cafes of navigation, bY a new fea chart, conftructed from thefe 


principles; as had before been done by feveral writers, parti- 

My. Martin’s are the fir# 
charts we have feen of this conftruction, ‘adapted to the prac- 
tice of navigation ; and by dividing the degrees of longitude 
and latitude diagonally, are rendered far more accurate than 


any yet publifhed. 


The difference refulting from two folutions of the fame quef- 
tion according to Mercator’s chart, and the new one of Mr. 
Martin’s, is very confiderable : for if a fhip.fails from a port in 
the lat. of 38° to another in 5°, and the difference of longi- 
tude 43°, her courfe will be 49° 58’, and her diftance 3078 
miles, according to Mercator’s chart; but, by Mr. Martin’s, 
the courfe will be 50° 29', and the diftance only 3059 miles, 
Thus the error in the courfe is 31’, and that in the diftance 19 
miles. 


But as thefe conclufions followed from menfurations taken 
in France and Lapland, mathematicians waited with impa- 
tience the refult of the operations in Peru: and in the year 
1748 Don George Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, who 
joined the mathematicians fent from France, and affifted in 
meafuring a degree at the 7 em publifhed, at Madrid, the 
refult of their operations. In the year 1744, an account alfo 
appeared by the French Mathematicians, in the memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. Mefl. de la Conda- 
mine and Bouguer likewife obliged the public with accounts of 
this noble undertaking, which had engaged the attention of all 
Europe. 


This Menfuration confirmed the opinion of Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, that the earth was an oblate fpheroid; but at the fame 
time proved that its dimenfions were very different from thofe 
refulting from the menfurations made in Lapland and France; 
for according to the latter the length of a degree at the equator 
will be only 65600, whereas it was found by menfuration to be 
56767,788 toifes ; fo that the figure of the earth, according 
to this menfurration, approaches much nearer to a fphere, than 
was thought from thofe made in the north, and is not very dif- 
ferent from that refulting from Sir Ifaac’s theory. It will there- 
fore follow that the furtace of the earth is not that of a perfeét 
fpheroid, or that it is impoffible to determine its true dimen- 
jions by aétual menfuration. For it appears from the accounts 
publifhed, that all of them were pesformed with the greateft 
gare 
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care and accuracy ; and, confequently, that there is not the 
leaft reafon for preferring either of them to the other. 


Now, if we folve the problem mentioned above, by Don 
Juan’s meridional farts which Mr. Martin has inferted in this 
performance, the fhip’s courfe will be 50° 8’,° and her diftance 
3071; differing from the folution by ercator’s chart 9’ in the 
courfe, and 7 miles in thediftance. But the error in the courfe 
is of no confequence at all, it being abfolutely impoffible to 
fteera fhip to a degree, much lefs to nine minutes; andthe 7 
miles, in fo large a diftance, is inconfiderable; efpecially if 
we fubdivide it into twenty days work, and confider the many 
incidents of unknown currents, feas running either with or 
againft the fhip, lee-way, and innumerable others, which 
render it impoffible to keep an accurate account of a fhip’s 
way. 


Nor can we ever hope to fee the art of navigation brought to 
perfection, tiil the latitudes and longitudes of places:are more 
accurately determined than they are at prefent; for every per- 
fon who has been converfant in the practice of navigation, well 
knows, from experience, that the furer he is of the latitude and 
longitude of his fhip, the more certainly will he mifs the inten- 
ded port, a very few only excepted, whofe longitudes and 
latitudes are determined to the necefiary exaétnefs, The firft 
thing therefore neceflary to be done, is to fettle the latitudes and 
longitudes of our fea coafts, and from thence to conftruct accu- 
rate maps, according to the true figure of the earth; for it 
is of no confequence to endeavour to correct minute errors, 
while others of the greateft magnitude are continued. 
There is, however, but very little hopes of this being effected ; 
the failors are too tenacious of old cuftoms to affift in improving 
their art; and it is only from thofe who vifit the different parts 
of the globe, that the neceflary obfervations can be expected. 


This cannot, however, be imputed to the mathematicians. 
They have done all in their power to improve the art of navi- 
gation ; and the work before us is a proof, among innumerable 
others, that calculations, however laborious, are not fufficient 
to deter them from performing whatever has a tendency to im- 

. Ta. ay Wie | 
prove the uleful branchexof feienice, 
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The Cafe of the Dutch fhips corfidered. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


N the Review for laft month, p. 542. our readers will find 
an account of an ingenious work, intitled, ‘ A Difcourfe 
on the Conduét of Great Britain in refpe& to neutral Nations,” 
which has in fome degree foreftalled the matter of the pamphlet 
before us, and is indeed much fuperior to it, in elegance of 
fentiment and power of expreflion. 


Neverthelefs, as all men have their feveral excellencies, the 
able Writer of the treatife under prefent confideration, has jufti- 
fied the conduct of Great Britain, by fome new arguments ; 
and, as truth admits of various illu{trations, he has placed thofe 
which have been urged before, in different points of view. 


He begins, though perhaps fomewhat abruptly and irregu- 
larly, with a pofitive affertion, that the fubjeéis of Holland have 
no right to cover the enemy’s property, either by the common 
principles of neutrality, or by virtue of fubfifting treaties. He 
exatnines the principles of neutrality by the authority of the beft 
writers, and the common ufage of all nations. He confiders 
what privilege the fubjects of Holland have acquired, by fubfift- 
ing treaties; and he fays, that the whole argument in their fa- 
vour is refted entirely on the words of the treaty of December 
3:5 1674. He then very methodically ftates the treaty in quef- 
tion; dividing the page into two columns ; in the one, he in- 
ferts the words cf the treaty, and, in the oppofite column, he 
gives his expofition of each article. 


He argues, upon the footing of the firft and fecond articles of 
this treaty, which extends the freedom of navigation to all com- 
modities that might be carried in time of peace, that the pro- 
duct coming from French colonies to Europe, are commodities 
which could never yet be Jawfully carried by Dutch fhips in time 
ef peace, directly nor indirectly, nor can it be fhewn, that they 
will be hereafter fo carried.—T hat therefore they cannot be car- 
ried now by all the words of this treaty. 


The contents of thefe two articles, he fays, do kad and con- 
troul all the other articles; that therefore, whatever may be de- 
termined to be the meaning of the eighth article, which {peaks 
of carrying the enemy’s property, it muft be conftrued according 
to the {pirit, view, and intention of the articles going before, 
as well as according to the letter of them, 


He juftly obferves, that the opening a trade to the colonies of 
France, flagrante bello, isa traniaction between France and the 


fubjects of Holland, to the prejudice of England.—and he infifts, 
that 
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that this trade therefore, ex pof? facto, cannot be opened in 
time of war to the fubjeéts of Holland ; fo as for them) to carry 
it on by virtue of the engagements fubfifting between England 
and Holland: prior not only to the exiftence,. but even probable 
exiftence of this object: for, fays he, the abfurdity of an ob- 
ject, no lefs than the defect of an object, proves a defect of 
intention. 


He very fhrewdly argues further, that if the enemy, for his 
own immediate ard temporal intereft, pleafes to give to certain 
particular perfons, fubjects of any neutral power, a licence to 
trade to his colonies; yet neverthele(s, if an enemy doés not give 
this liberty, as a general and con/lant privilege, to the neutral 
ftate itfelf, but confifcates all fuch fhips of theirs as are found 
trading thither without that licence, then that licence is /pecial 
and perfonal.—Therefore that fpecial and perfonal licence does 
adopt all thofe who have it, and their property, in the view of 
fubjects of that government which grants the licence. » 


He affirms, that a Dutch fhip, trading to the colonies of 
France, without a licence from the French government, is 
confifcated as good prize to French captors: and concludes, that 
therefore all Dutch fhips fo licenfed are adopted French fhips. 


In the next place he ftates, that by the words of the 4th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of December ;;, 1674 ftill fubfifting, certain 


commodities therein particularly mentioned may be carried free 
to the enemy of either party.—He then fhews, that by a fecret ar- 
title of the treaty of February ,2., 1673—-4 not abrogated, but 
revived and fubfifting, fuch commodities may NoT be carried to 
the enemy of either party. ‘The Dutch, he fays, claim an exten- 
fion of carrying free, not only the above commodities, but all 
others, being enemy’s property, in every place and manner po/- 
file, at any time, by a pretended conftruction of the treaty of 
commerce, December ;';, 1674. 4 


But our Author argues, that a pofitive permiffive article mult 
gr to a contrary article that is equally pofitive, but negative. 
f, fays he, we determine more favourably, the point in debate 
mutt be /eft open to common principles of neutrality, as undecided 
by equally fubfifting treaties: and in refpe€t of things nominally 
fpecified in both thefe articles, which are in the terms mutually 
‘deftructive of each other, muft be withdrawn out of the quef- 
tion; as-neceflarily null and void. 


The Writer then proceeds to examine whether the Dutch 
have difcharged their duty as allies to England. He: ftates the 
treaty of February ;, 1673—4, and that of Utrecht, January 
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by which the latter undertake to guarantee the former, and to 
afford certain ftipulated fuccours when required. He ‘infifts, 
that notorious or avowed preparations on the part of a declared 
enemy, to attack or invade, neceflarily endanger the obje& gua- 
ranteed, and are a foundation for the requifition—that therefore 
Great Britain is intitled, in fuch a cafe, to fuccours, by both 
treaties. 


But it ts contrary to the intention of the contract, fays he, 
that the party who is to fuccour fhould judge of the foundation 
for requiring it. If it relied upon him, he would have it in his 
; nt or power to fuccour or not, and the view of the con- 
tract might be fruftrated. If he is unable, a temporary inability 
may be remedied, and it is in his power. If a perpetual inability 
prevents his giving the affiftance ftipulated, the fame inability 

_ prevents his receiving any benefit flipulated: for the non-per- 
formance of part of an alliance, is a diffolution of the whole, 
whatever are thé reafons, 


The Writer, im the laft place, confiders the Dutch objec- 
tions, which he anfwers feriatim, and, in our judgment, fully 
refutes. 





Upon the whole, we are well pleafed to find a point, fo na- 
tional and important, treated with fuch judgment and perfpi- 
‘cuity. . We confider it as a happy prefage of fuccefs, that our 
-minifters dare to do juftice to their country : and that advocates 
of found learning and folid abilities, are not wanting to mani- 
feft the equity of the national conduct. 

R--a 





&i poetical Franflation of the Elegies of Tibullus, and of the Poems 
of Sulpicia. With the original text, .and notes critical and ex- 


planatory, By James Grainger, MZ. D. 12mo, 2 Vols. 
6s... Millar. : 


W* have long thought it fomewhat extraordinary, that 
while the other poets of the Auguftan age have had 
ample juftice done them by Englifh tranflators, Tibullus, one 
of the moft elegant of them, has been fo much overlooked. Nor 
has the neglect of this bard been confined to Britain; the 
French and Italians, who abound‘ with verfions of the beft claf- 
fical poets, having no good tranflation of this great 'mafter of 
elegy. For this, however, fome reafon may be affigned: the 
unaffected fimplicity of his manner little fuiting the quaint, 
pointed, love-writers of thofe nations. But. whence is 

that 
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that .(except one Mr. Dart) none of the poets of our country, 
who have treated amorous fubjects in the Tibullian {pirit, ever 
attempted to render the whole.of Tibullus into Englifh num- 
bers? Was it his peculiar fate to be more praifed than perufed, 
to be more admired than underftood ?—But whatever the caufes 
were, the fa@ is inconteftible, it was therefore with pleafure 
we firft heard of a new tranflation of this elegant Roman.poet, 
by one who had formerly given very promifing fpecimens. * of 
his poetical abilities. . ole 


The original Latin of Tibullus is printed with Dr, Grain- 
er’s tranflation; and we learn that, on this occafion, recourfe 
i been had to the beft foreign editions ; fome material im- 
provements have alfo been made by the prefent editor and tran- 
flator ; and tothe whole is prefixed, the Life of Tibullus. 


As we have a natural curiofity to enquite into the hiftory of e- 
minent perfons, there are no lives which are perufed with more 
eagernefs than thofe of admired writers; mankind being folici- 
tous to learn their fortunes and adventures, in proportion to the 
regard they entertain for their writings. : 


But that genius which difpofes men to ferve or amufe the 
public by their literary labours, either not allowing its poffeffors 
time to mingle in the affairs of the world, or giving them a con- 
tempt for itscommon purfuits,—little entertainment is in general 
to be met with in their ftory. Befides, envy is the infeparable 
attendant on merit of every kind, and the anecdotes of eminent 
perfons are-venerally handed down to us under the difgurfe of 
partiality and mifreprefentation. Nor are thefe the only obftruc- 
tions to our enquiries concerning the lives of literary men, 
which are ufually as much mifreprefented by their admirers; a 
fond biographer often running into mere adulation, or a frivo- 
lous detail of what is little or legendary, 


If thefe are the common impediments with refpe€tto the’me- 
moirs of our own authors, we muft expeét ftill fewer materials, 
and more uncertainty, in thofe of a foreign poet, who died fo 
long ago, as before the commencement of the Chriftian zra. 


Such then being the difficulties which every writer of the lives 
of antient authors has to encounter, we muft not expect a full 
banquet, where only a cold collation can be provided; for if a 
biographer has collected all that is certainly known, if he has 
offered the moft probable conjectures on the dubious, and thrown 
what light he could on the obfcure, he has done all that can be 
reafonably expected from him. 


* See, particularly, an Ode to Sostude, in Dodfley’s Colléétions, 
Volume the fourth. 
With 
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With thefe reflexions, we fat down to perufe Dr. Grainger’s 
account of Tibullus; and upon comparing it with thofe me- 
moirs of that poct already publifhed, we muft allow, that the 
life now given us, is more compleat than any of the former. 
We fhall therefore make an abftraét of it, for the entertainment 
and information of our readers ; adding a few curfory remarks 
on the ftate of poetry in the Auguftan age. 


Albius Tibullus, a Roman knight, not more eminent for 
his genius, than illuftrious by his birth, fortune, and perfon, 
was born at Rome. A. U. C, 690. fix years after the birth of 
Virgil, and one after that of Horace. His father, who was 
defcended from the Albian family, having taken part with Pom- 
pey againft Czefar, either fell in action, or was butchered by 
profcription.- The young Tibullus adopted the political max- 
ams of his father; and having been prefent, with his great 
friend and patron the illuftrious Meflala Corvinus, at the deci- 
five battle of Philippi, he loft a confiderable part of his paternal 
eftate, which was divided among the foldiers of the fuccefsful 
Otavius. However, by the intereft of Meffala, who foon af- 
ter joined the conqueror, a competence was left for the plun- 
dered knight ; who being difgufted with the ill fuccefs of his 
firit appearance in arms, retired to Pedum, the feat of his an- 
ceftors, where he devoted his time to love and the mufes. 


His firft favourite was Glycera, but fhe proving incoa- 


ftant, he again accepted of a military command under Meffala, 
who was one of the generals appointed by Auguftus to quell a 
rebellion in Panonia, A.U.C. 718. In this expedition, Tibul- 
lus behaved with uncommon bravery. 

teftis mihi vidi 

Fortis Japidie miles, teftis quoque fallax 

Pannontus, gelidas paflim disjectus in Alpes. 


At his return to Rome, he fell in love with Delia, whofe real 
name, as Apuleius informs us,. was Plania; and with her ‘he 
pafied fome time in uninterrupted pleafure. During this happy 
interval, Meffala again invited our poet to accompany him in 
the. field; but Delia, who conjured him with tears not to ha- 
zard his life, had fo entirely banifhed every fentiment of militar 
glory from his mind, that he long withftood all his noble friend's 
folicitations. However, when Meffala was invefted with an 
extraordinary command over Syria, and was about to make the 
tour of Greece, Cilicia and Egypt, Tibullus then broke the 
bands of love, and went on board with that General; who, upon 


this occalion, was alfo attended by many young noblemen, the 
friends of Tibullus. 
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Our peet had not been Jong at fea, e’re he;was taken foill, 
that Mefiala was obliged to put him afhore in Pheacid: jin this 
ifland, fo famous for the gardens of Alcinous, and fdr the. falu- 
brity of its. air, he foonrecovered ; and, reimbarking, overtook 
Meffala in Greece.. On his return, he found his Delia martied;. 
yet he ftill continued his addrefles toher; and, ina fit-of jea- 
lous refentment, let her hufband into the knowlege of his in- 
trigue; which, no doubt, put an end to it. 


Soon. after, wiz: A. UC. 726, Aquitaine having revolted, 
and Meffala being fent to reduce that country, Tibullus went 
with him,and behaved fo well, that he was rewarded ‘with mi- 
litary honours, ; 


Whether Tibullus made any mcre campaigns, is un- 
certain ; probably he did not ; but rather. devoted hisshours to 
the more pleafing purfuits of love and poetry. He was fuccel~ 


fively enamoured of Nezra, and Nemelis; and, was jilted by. 
both. 


His. ill-luck in his amours, at length, fo far difgufted bim, 
that renouncing his attachment'to Venus, he bentall histhotghts 
to the care of his eftate, the ftudy of philofophy, and the extention 
of his acquaintance and friendfhips: with wife and learned men. 
His focial. and: literary connexions now became’ riumerous ; 
for this was an age when good writing of all kinds, efpecially 
poetry, had rifen to an extraordinary degree of perfection, and 
was in the higheft efteem. Many caules, both phyfical and 
moral, contributed to its.advancement. Rome was then the 
flourifhing capital of the greateft empire that ever exifted in the 
world; and its citizens enjoyed a tranquillity, the moredefirable, 
as, from their bloody civil wars, it had long been unknown to 
them. But though they rejoiced at ‘the fhutting the temple of 
Janus, they were {till Romans, and retained a deep-rooted anti- 
pathy to the dominion of one. It therefore behoved Auguftus 
to endeavour, ‘by eyery art, to reconcile his new: dubjectsito his 
new authority; .and, by the ,infinuating charms cof peace,:to 
foften the ruggedmefs of their natures... ‘Chis the»emperon knew 
and practifed;.nor, perhaps, .was his conduct mefely political: 
he really loved the mufes, and was beloved bythem.: . > - 


So many circumftances thus uniting for the. cultivation of 
genitis, itis the lefs furprizing that a Virgil and a Horace {prung: 
up, and that poetry, warmed by the genial beams of, court- 


funfhine, fhould produce fuch excellent fruits, 


But though Greece had: brought. forth nothing equab.to the 
Georgics of Virgil, nothing of:thefame nature with the fatires, 
‘nor any thing fuperier to the odes, of Horace; theugh Ovid-in 
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his Medea, and’ Varius in his Thyeftes, had improved. the Ro- 
man drama, till it became a powerful rival to’ the Greek—yet 
the age of Auguftus could not, in all refpe&ts, be compared to’ 
that of Alexander, as the Roman genius had not yet frequented 
the myrtle folitudes of elegy. ‘Tibullus faw this, and moved 
alfo by the native tenderneft of his difpofition, he devoted him- 
felf almoft entirely to the plaintive mufe. He foon furpaffed 
his mafters in this fpecies of poetry; and, in the opinion of the 
heft judges, has not fince been equalled by any elegiac poet, 
either forthe genuine tendernefs of his thoughts, or the eafy cor- 
seétnefs of his verfification. But if, in thefe refpects, our elegant 
Roman is without a competitor, we muft grant, that both Pro- 
pertius.and Ovid exceed him in copioufnefs of invention; for if 
we take from Tibullus his praifes of the countty,. his averfion 
to war, his complaints of female falfhood and venality, ‘and his 
defcriptions of rural devotions, we leave him few thoughts be- 
hind: and as his élegies are all of the plaintive kind, there isa 
more frequent recurrence of the fame thought in them than in 
either of the other two elegiac poets. How little doés Tibullus 
then deferve the character of an original, as moft critics have 
affeéted to ftile him? Yet if truth obliges us to deny him that 
honour, juftice will make him full amends by her teftimony in 
favour of hisjudgment:—in which even the critical Horace 
himfelf repofed {uch confidence, that to his correétion he fub- 
mitted his poems: as he himfelf informs us in a beautiful epiftle 
to our poet. 


Albi noftrorum fermonum candide judex, &c. 


Some commentators, and others, notwithftanding the exprefs 
teftimony. of ‘Horace inthis very epiftie, and notwith{tanding 
many .paflages in Tibullus’s own poems to the contrary, infift, 
that having exhaufted a large patrimonial eftate by his youthful 
extravagaficies, he was forced to retire tothe country, where he 
fupported himfelf by writing verfes. This opinion, fo difad; 
vantageous to the memory of his.favourite poet, our. Trapflator 
has fully refuted; for the Doétor juftly imputes the great di- 
minution of his fortune, as hath already been obferved, to the ill 
fuccefs of the party to which, in his early youth, he had attached 


himfelf... Rich,, indeed, he was not, if wecompare his circum- 


ftances with thofe of his forefathers; yet neither his impaired 
fortune, nor his friendfhip for Meffala, could’ ever induce Ti- 
bullus to part:with his:independency. Nay, while Virgil wrote 
his Aineid, .purpofely to. reconcile the Romans to monarchical 
government ; while..Horace,:and: other bards, addrefled) Au - 
ftus as a deity, in their poems, Tibullus, never deviati 
‘from his: political principles, does not once :mention either that 


“. emperor or Mzcenas. On the contrary, if Dr. Grainger’s 
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conjectures are well founded, and they feem to.carry a3 much . 
certainty as matters of this kind commonly admit, Tibullus ob-., 
liquely oppofed .a fayourite; plan. which ,Auguftus formed for, 
transferring the-feat of empire from Rome * to Troy: and per- 
haps it is not paying the fifth elegy of the fecond book tog great 
a compliment, to fay, that it, hada confiderable fhare.in de-, 
terring the Emperor from his projeéted innoyation. As a pa-; 
triot then, his Tranflator deems Tibullus unrivalled ; and he is 
perfectly. enthufiaftic in his eulogies on him, inthis tefpett, 
Thus, ‘beloved by the belt, and admired by all, Tibullus en- 
joyed évery advantage that birth, merit, competence, and philo-. 
fophy could afford. His death is fuppofed to have happened. 
about the time of Virgil’s deceafe, ‘viz. in the year of Rome G35: 
At leaft it appears from the following lines of a eotemporary Epi- 
grammatift, ‘that Tibullus .was the firt Poet:ofi eminence who 
died: after the great Author of ‘the Aine.» , x 


Fe quoque Virgilio comilern\ non 'eequa Tibulled - 
Mors juvencm-campas.nafit. ad Blyfos : : 
Ne foret aut: Blegis molles gut fleret ameres 5 
Aut caneret forti regia bella pede. 7 , 
Nor was Marfus the only Poet:who lamented the-death..of 
Tibullus; Ovid has. immortalezed both himfelf and his friendy 
by a beautiful elegy.whicl he compofed to his memory. Of 
this poem Dr. Grainger has:inferted a. good tranflation, by 
a friend. - 3 
We muft requeft the patience of our Readers, . till the publi- 
cation of the next Review, for an examination of the merit of 
our Tranflator’s verfion. ) 


* This matter is fully difcaifed in the notes. to..the ;fifth elegy of 
the fecond book. - ; CG ; 
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Leftures conterning Oratory. Dekvered in Trinity: » Dudb* 
lin, ‘by Fobn Lawfon, D.D. LéGurer in’Oratory and Hiftery, 
on the:foundation of Erafmus Smith, Ejq; '8vo. 53. Davis 
and Reymers. | donc : 
N thefe Letures we have the late * Dr. Lawfon’s fentiments 

On a great-variety of fabjeéts, that have been frequently treat* 
ed of by fome of the beft:Writers, ‘both antient and modern. 

Thofe who are converfant with fuch fubjects; will find that the 

Doétor has fearce advanced any thing new upon them, and that his 

file is novalways well fuited to the nity df hisfubject. Hislan- 
* The Dottor died at Dublin bat a few weeks ago; and the news 


of his dffeafe did not arrive ia England, till after this article was 
drawn up. 
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guage, though clear‘and ftrong, is fometimes inelegant; and his 

periods often harfh and unharmonious. His’ obfervations, how»: 
ever, are generally juft; his method is eafy and‘natural’; and he 
hasdifplayed no inconfiderable fhare of Jearning. But'we fhall lay’ 
fome: few quotations before our Readers, together with a geties 

ral view of what is contained in the work, ‘and thus enable: 
them to judge for themfelves, | be UTE: oy 


The firft le€ture confifts of fome general introduétory obfer- 
vations, concerning the excellence of eloquence, &c. in. the 
clofe of it the Author makes a little excurfion into meétaphy- 
fics; and enquires into the meaning of the word Jaffe; with 
what fuccefs, the following extract, without any comment upon 


' it; will fufficiently thew. 


- © If L underftand rightly, -fays he, the Authors who treat of 
tafte, they reprefent it. as :a diftinct faculty of the mind, that 
as the underftanding judgeth .of truth and falfhood in fcience, 
fo doth tafte of what is beautiful.or otherwife in the polite arts ; 
it is here the umpire-and fole judge.. Now it hath been laid 
down as an axiom, and is-not, I think difputed, that no more 
caufes are-t be: admitted than fuch as are real, and fufficient to 
produce. the. effe&. - If then, the known faculties of the mind 
fuffice to: this end which: is afcribed to tafte, why fhould., we 
fuppofe the exiftence of this latter? We mutt reject it as alto- 
gether imaginary. 


- © Afd that they do thus fuffice; I apprehend to be clearly the 
cafe, For-proof of which,’ run over'in your own minds the fe? 
veral arts, poefy, eloquence, mufic, painting, architecture; ther 
afk, ‘* Is there any thing in thefe, which I may not conceive to 
be produced by genius, direéted by a good underftanding, im- 
proves in the manner above mentioned; by judicious applica+ 
tiof I know not any: proportion, harmony, variety, no- 
velty, beauty, and if there be any other excellence, may be all 
accounted for. frompthefe caufes, Genius and..underftanding 
we'know to be real caufes, exifting in WAbures and.we find them 
to be fufficients.ywhat then is tafte?, Conceived .asya faculty 
diftin® from them, is it any thing bit amere name? . 


_.. © Af.thefe, genius and underftanding have diced, it follows, 
that they fufkice to yudpe of thele arts. ~ Diftributed im differeiit 


egrees, they.produce and judge :-a great degree of genius makes 
See Ba cco, eclurtd eed steno foo 
the accurate critic,” From whence. you fee the reafon, why the 
deepeft mathematici4n, however jult His underftanding, ray be 
a very incompetent judge “of poely, or eloquence: genius is 
wanting: which reafoning may be extended:to the other arts. 
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_ * Je defervéth particularly to be noted, that this realizing the 
Smaginary faculty of tafte, began indeed in the arts: -yet it 
‘did not remain confited to them; the infe&ion fpread farther, 
was received into the affairs of common life, into modes and 
drefs; nay, it caught even the philofophers; it became the great 
ftandard of manners; and we have féen a certain, inward fenfe, 
a moral taffe, made the fource of duty and obligation ; it may 
be feared with worfe effe&ts; as it is more dangerous to refolve 
manners, the art of living well, than other arts, into chimerical, 
at leaft refined metophyti cal principles. 


\ 

©. My anfwer then to the queftion propofed, ‘* Do I allow of 
the ufe of the term Ta/fe,” is direct. Ido, as a complex term, 
expreffing the refult of ** genius and underftanding, improved 
by due application ;” in which fenfe you {ee it is the fame with 
the qualities before mentioned; but in what I take to be the u- 
{ual fuppofition, as a diftiné& principle from the underftanding, 
as an independent legiflator, I cannot fee any reafon for ad- 
mitting its exiftence, and I think the ufe of it hath cauifed much 
obfeurity, and fome miftake,’ 


The fecond Ieéture contains the hiftory of ‘the rife and pro- 
orefs of eloquence among the antients; the third, an abftraét of 
Ariftotle’s rhetoric, and of Cicero’s treatife concerning the Ora- 
tor, with a comparifon of thefe two tracts. It will not, per- 
haps, be difpleafing to the learned Reader, to fee the parallel 
which the Doétor il between thefe two celebrated perfor- 
mances, 


© In each of thefe traéts,’ fays he, * we beliold ftrongly expreffed 
the charaéter of the Writer. The Greek fpeaks itielf the work 
of an Author turned to fpeculation, one of fevére ftudy and in- 
tenfe thought, a genius fubtile, penetrating, and profound. The 
Latin difcovers the hand of a Writer long in high office, . polifh- 
éd by converfation and commerce with the Great, a genius 
rich, agreeable, and delicate. The one is ftrong, grave, and 
clofe; the other eloquent, eafy, and copious. That addreffes 
himéelf to reafon alone; this calleth in the afiiftance of imagi- 
nation. You may liken Ariftotle’s book to a vaft magazine, 
compleatly furnifhed with all materials and inflruments ufeful 
to an orator, all difpofed in the moft exaét order ; yet their very 
abundance produces a feeming diforder;’ and in this profufion 
of reali whee, no ans ar ge year we things moft 
valuable feern piled u ently, as if vu and ordi : 
Cicero’s is a pach fivalles fore, a for ibe part f meld 
from the other; but he has polifhed every thing to fo high a 
luftre, and hath ranged them with fuch {kill, that they appear in 
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the moft advantageous light, and even trifles in him are things 
of value. The one excelleth in energy, the other in beauty, 


* Ariftotle never dwelleth upon athought, giveth fhort, and 
here and there feemingly imperfeét, but bold and mafterly, 
ftrokes: Cicero carrieth every thought to its utmoft perfection; 
and you fee his whole work finifhed with touches of the moft 
‘patient and exquifite art. As Cicero, when writing of philofo- 
phy, by enlivening and adorning the drynefs of his matter, dif- 
covers the orator; fo Ariftotle, treating of oratory, difcovers 
-the philofopher, tracing things back to their firft caufes, and re- 
ducing all,.as far as may de, to fixed principles. ‘This latter 
‘engages your attention by gratifying your curiofity ; youare ftill 
pleated, becaufe #1] learning: Cicero hath little new, but fo 
embellifheth the old, as to give it the charms of novelty. Read- 
ing the former you are in the ftate of one travelling through a 
‘ftrange country, always pleafed, becaufe every ftep opens a new 
profpect: the other, it is true, leads you through a country al- 
‘ready known, but fo beautiful, both from nature and art, that 
no repetition maketh it tirefome ; you fee indeed what is fami- 
liar, but in fuck lights that it is always charming. 


‘ The Roman, it is owned, hath this advantage, that writing 
‘of oratory, himfelf a moft excellent orator, he exemplifieth his 
precepts in his difcourfe, at once teacher and pattern: on the 
other hand, in ftrength of reafon, in manly brevity, in depth 
‘of thought, ‘in folid refletion, and capacious comprehentfive ge- 
nius, the Athenian is undoubtedly fuperior. If you are:not ca- 
‘pable of improvement in eloquence, from reading Cicero’s 
work, you reap no advantage: whereas, with refpect to Arif- 
_totle, we may pronounce, that every attentive reader cannot 
. but receive much beneht, from the vaft fund of good fenfe, the 
_great infight into human nature, and the curious obfervation, 
which form.the peculiar praife of this judicious, weighty, accu- 
- Sate treatife.’ , 


In the fourtli, fifth, and fixth leGures; we have the charac- 
ters of Quintilian and Longinus; a continuation of the’ hiftory 
of eloquence among the moderns ; a comparifin of antient and 
modern languages, together wit! fome general obfervations on 
‘the eloquence of the pulpit and the bar. 


s The fubjc& of the feventh-is Imitation. “The. Doétor intro- 
duces it with» telling us, that one of the beft fruits {pringing 
from a frequent.and careful perufal,of the works.of the antients | 


. isj, that we arethereby led to imitate them, and by degrees may 


be transformed, as it were, into their likenefs. But as fome 
{prejudices lie againft imitation in general, and as thofe who ac- 
knowlege its ufefulnefs are yet liable to err in the application, 
he 
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he thinks it neceflary to make fome reflections upon the fubject, 
in order to fhew how ufeful a thing imitation is, and to point 
out the rules of good imitation. The arguments by which he 
endeavours to prove the ufefulnefs of imitation, are drawn from 
two fources, experience and reafon. 


If we look back on former ages, we fhall find, it is faid, that 
the moft eminent perfons in all kinds of literature, owed their 
firft materials to the difcovery of others, nay, and derived from 
example a great part of their fkill in the management of thofe 
materials. ‘ Concerning Homer, continues our Author, it 
feems probable, not only from the perfection of his writings, 
but alfo from the loofe traditions, and obfcure accounts of the 
times preceding him,. that there were models, which he follow- 
ed and improved upon. Such we may juftly fuppofe to have 
been Orpheus, and Linus, and Amphion, and Mufeus; names 
which, however faintly, do ftill fhine through the darknefs of 
fable, and appear to have been renowned for {kill in poefy and 
mufic. But as all monuments of thofe very antient times are 
now loft, we cannot determine this point with any degree of 
certainty. 


‘ Let us therefore allow him the honour of original genius, 
to which his antiquity hath perhaps contributed not a little to 
render his title indifputable ; it remaineth, however, undoubted, 
that the whole multitude of Writers who flourifhed fince, have 
been much indebted to him. ‘The critics agree in this obfer- 
vation; and ye may yourfelves, with little difficulty, confirm it 
by inftances from all the Authors of Greece. In the unaftected 
fimplicity of the firft Hiftorian ; in the ftrength of the fecond; 
in the fublimity of this philofopher ; in the eafe and fweetnefs 
of that other, and in the expreffive brevity of a third, you may 
trace the genius of Homer, his fentiments, nay, his very words, 
taken-by them, and fitted to the contexture uf their own profe; 
which they thought not to conceal, as thefts, but were open and 
ambitious in their imitation ; looking upon his works as/of ¢ 
rank above human, as a vaf{t treafure left in commen, from 
which. it was allowable for ajl, who were capable of perform- 
ing it rightly, to transfer a gem to enrich and adorn their own 
productions. 


‘ Next after the poets, this treafure was moft ufeful to the 
orators, who found here an inexhauftible ftore of noble and 
lofty images; and to none was it more ufcful than to Demoft- 
henes, who having applied himfelf from the beginning to ac- 
quire a refemblance of this poet, and of Thucydidesy hath hap- 
puy united the clearnefs, i and elevation of the one, 
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to the weight, nerves; and brevity of the other; thus fubhme 
without fwellings and clofe without drynefs. 


* It would be tedious and unneceffary to extend this obferva-_ 


tion to’the-Romans ; to fhew particularly that it was the cafe of 
Tally and Livy, of Virgil and Horace; and the reft of thofe 
extraordinary perfons, who were the o:naments of the Auguftan 
age; of whom it is acknowleged, that they profeffedly formed 
themfelves upon the models of the antients, efteeming it fuffi- 
cient honour, that they brought home to their own country the 
moft precious treafures of Greece. 


© If I thould go one ftep farther, and afk you, who among 
the moderns have excelled, they who relied upon thefr own 
fingle force, or they who made a judicious ufe, and trod in the 
fteps of antient wifdom? the anfwer will decide the queftion ; 


and this muft be the anfwer, ** Almoft all fuch Have been in © 


fome meature imitators.” 


Having thus efideavoured to prove, that experience is on the 
fide of imitation, he proceeds to fhew, from realon, that it is 
beyond the power of human nature to arrive at perfection with- 
out its affiftance. Men are fo formed, we are told, thata fingle 
perfon is unable, by the power of his own genius, to carry any 
art from its firft rudiments to perfection. Arts and fciences 
have always had their infancy and manhood, as it were, no lefs 
than the human race; weak and rude at their firft dawning, they re- 
ceived ftrength and growth by degrees, and atlaft rofe to maturity. 
This obfervation, it is faid, evinces, beyond controverfy, the 
ufefulnefs of imitation. Men affift each other: fome lucky hit, 
or happy inventive genius, opens the right fource; others fol- 
lowing his fteps, collect and guide the waters in proper chan- 


nels, For fuch is the weaknefs and indolence of man, foli-. . 


mited are his talents, fo many the accidents to which he is lia- 
ble, and his life at the utmoft fhut up within fo. narrow bounds, 
that it is fcarcely poffible for the fame perfon to light upon the 
right vein, to purfue it fteadily, and trace it, to its. fartheft li- 
mit: ° this muft be the work of many hands, nay, for the moft 


part, of many generations, Jabouring in {uccefhon.— The Tem-. 


ple of the atts cannot be raifed by one perfon, feldom in one age; 
generation after generation works upon it, each mounting on 
the labours of the foregoing. : 


"Phe hiftory of the famous painter, Raphel, is produced, as 
afforditig a ftrong inftance ‘of ufeful imitation. His firft,man- 
nes, i®is faid, was like that of his mafter, Pietro Perugino, 


and cold = upon feeing fome paintings of Leonardo. da Vinci, : 


he altered this manner, and gave new life and. grace to his fi- 
gures; but after he had fixed his abode in Rome, by a continual 
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ftudy of the beautiful monuments of antiquity, of ftatues, Coins, and 
das-relicfs, and more particularly, by obferving privatély theftile 
of Michael Angelo, his rival, he opened a new way, and:saifed 
himiclf to that animated, noble, and lofty manner, which:fo 
glorioufly diftinguifhes his lateft performances. aw 


Though the Doétor thinks it evident, that imitation is ex- 
tremely ufeful, nay, in fome meafure, neceffary to our arriving 
ut seaicn. yet he acknowleges, at the fame time, that it may 
likewife be hurtful, and that it has mifled as well as fet right. 
It muft not, however, on that account be rejected ; it muft only 
be regulated. Accordingly he clofes this leéture with fome rules 
for the regulation of «it, and proceeds, in the eighth and ninth 
lectures, to confider eloquence ‘as addreffing itfelf to reafon. 


The firft great end, he obferves, which every fpeaker fhould 
propofe to. himfelf, and.to which every other fhould be fubordi- 
nate, is toconvince. . Every man, therefore, who defires to ex- 
cel in eloquence, fhould make it his earlieft and principal care, 
to ftrengthen and improve his reafoning faculty; and fhould, 
confequently, be early initiated, and carefully inftruéted, in 
thofe fciences which ftrengthen and direét reafon by rules and 
exercife, Under this head he recommends the ftudy of logic, 
and efpecially that of gcomettys to all. young perfons, who 
would attain to a rational, and manly eloquence. : 


In'treating of the arrangement of arguments, he confiders 
the following queftion, propofed by Quintilian, as of fome 
nicety,\ and vartoufly anfwered, viz. In what manner fhall an 
orator difpofe his atguments, fo as to give them the greateft 
poffible advantage? Shall he place in the firft rank thofe which 
are ftrcngeft, and fo proceed to the weaker? Or fhall he fet 
out with the weaker, and rife gradually from thence, concluding 
with the moft weighty? Or laftly, fhall he marfhal his argu- 
ments according to the difpofition of Neftor’s army in the Iliad, 
throw the feebleft reafons into the middle, as that leader ftationed 
the worft troops in the center; while the braveftand moft expe- 
rienced formed his van and rear? : 


Quintilian’s anfwer to the queftion is this; they may be dif- 
pofed in any of thefe ways, according to the, nature of the 
caufe, with one exception, that the difcourfe fhould not fink 
from thofe which are ftrong, tothe light and feeble: ¢ If Imighe 
attempt, fays our Author, to give a more particular an{wer, it. 
fhould"be the following.—Always begin with fome argument, 
at leaft pertinent ; and end with one weighty, and likely to have. , 
effect,’ ‘If the’ caule require, that you fhould propofe the weigh- 
tieft‘firft, (which you muft do, if there is but one that is of 
much weight) and you judge it needful afterwards to add others 
3 more 
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more feeble, for fuch feparately inconfiderable, collected 
have force; in this cafe, I think it advifeable, at the clofe, to 
refume and dwell a little upon that which was firft propofed, 
that you may leave with the hearer the moft powerful and con- 
vincing. In which way of proceeding, you muft take care not 
to exhauft the argument at firft, but to fhew fo much of it only 
as may be fufficient to raife attention, and good expectation ; 
otherwife, little more being left than mere repetition at the end, 
inftead of convincing, it is likely to difguft and tire. 


In the.tenth and eleventh lectures the Doétor confiders elo- 
can as addrefied to the paffions, . But as there is much ob- 
curity and confufion, he fays, in the notions commonly received 
concerning thefe, he thinks it neceflary to premife fome obfer- 
vations upon the nature, ufe, and qualities of the paflions, that 
the duty of an orator, in this refpect, may be more clearly de- 
tetmined. The manner in which both moralifts and rhetori- 
cians have treated of the operations of the mind, it is faid, has 
given occafion to’a great miftake concerning them. If we ex- 
amine clofely into the opinions ufually entertained about them, 
we fhall find that they are looked upon as feveral independent 
principles, diftiné Beings, grafted, as it were, into the mind, 
and acting by their own force. But a very little application to 
this ftudy, would teach us, that it is the whole foul which aéts 
in every cafe, that judges, imagines, remembers; that ae 
mode of apprehenfion, from fimple fenfation, up to.the mo 
abftract reafoning, many of which we diftinguifh by the name 
of feveral faculties, are only actions of the fame faculty of the 
underftanding ; or more properly, of the foul exercifing this fa- 
culty, and differ folely by means of the objects, or of their cir- 
cumftances. Confcience is the underftanding, judging of ac- 
tions compared with the moral law; tafte, judging of works 
‘according to the laws prefcribed to fuch works by natural dif- 


‘cérnment, improved by knowlege .and care:.,and fo in all 
others. 


© Afk yourfelves, (fays our Author, p. 168) in the many 
treatifes upon this fubjeét, in difcourfe where it hath been men- 
tioned, what have we read or heard? how;are the paffions. de- 
feribed or defined? As modifications of the mind, emotions, 
agitations, inftinéts ;—-words either vague or metaphorical, con- 
veying none,.. or no clear meaning, ‘Take them, uow. in this 
point of view—-We. eafily conceive two, powers. or actions of 
the mind, Underftanding and Will. Under the firft are ranged 


all the modes of thought; perception, imagination, reafoning: 
under the fecond, all practical. determination framed thereon, 


from. the firft fimple motion of aflent or preference, tothe moft 
fapid cmpetus of defire or averfion ; comprehending all the af- 
fections 
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fections and paffions,, often fo voluminoufly and obfcurely de- 
fcribed. Here is order, plainnefs, fimplicity ; from’ whence ie 
feems agreeable to nature, fimple in caules, however abyndant 
and various in effeéts.” 9-9 BY. Pots 


Such are our, Author’s fentiments in regard ta the aGions, 
whether they are fatisfactory or not, the reader will’ deter- 
mine for himfelf. He now lays down the’ following rules to 
be obferved in addreffing the paffions,—Obferve which, of what 
kind and. turn are the paflages, (we ufe his own words) that 
moft affect 'yourfelves and others; from thence take your di- 
rection.—Be Yourfelf poflefled with the, paffion you would ex: 
cite. Let your addrefs to the paffions be as fhort as it conve- 
niently may: for two reafons ; that you may beftow more time 
and care upon the rational’ part, and becaufe nothing moré¢ 
quickly tires and difgufts than addreffes of this fort. In fpeak- 
ing to the paffions, as much as poflible conceal your doing fo. ~ 


The fubje& of the twelfth, leffer is Elocution ; and here the Leetine 


Doétor makes a few obvious reflections on peripicuity' and ‘pus 
rity of ftyle; after which he proceeds, in the thirteenth lectures 
to treat of Ornament, in which, we. are told, the chief fplens 
dour of eloquence is placed. There are two branches, he ob- 
ferves, from which chiefly all true ornament arifes, viz.’ Conrs 
pofition and figures; on thefe he makes only fomeépreluminary 
oblervations in this lecture, which he concludes in the following 
manner. * That I may give you in one’ view, fays “he, my 
whole fenfe of this article, Ornament, I fhall conclude with 
laying before you an idea of a fpeaker perfect herein. | 


‘ He.confiders well before-hand the‘ fubject hevis about ‘to 
enter upon; whethér it requires! to be explained only, orde= 
mands proof Iikewife ; or whether needing both thefe, it doth 
befides.intereft the paffions of the hearers.”: To judge~ rightly 
hereof, he fubftitutes him/felf in the :place of ‘his hearers: if one 
fhould atife before me to {peak'upon this point, faith he, what 
would Iexpecét? Explanation, arguments,’ patheti¢,: imagina- 
tion. He proceedeth accordingly: f “09 


‘If this fubjeét be a complex;one, he; weighs the feveral parts 
of it diftinétly ; here he expounds, there. argues,, again affects 5. 
in ancther place, foftens the rigour of reafon and tumult.of paf-, 
fion with the gayer colours of fancy. . He.is always pure, clear, . 
and harmonious in his ftyle; and is more efpecially attentive to. 
fuit it to the Occafion: it feems to {pring from his fubjeét, and, 
the words ‘wait ready, without his induftry, . to: cloath his, 
thoughts, as faftas they rife in themind, Hezis plain and mo-. 
deft in propofing ; diftingt and ‘accurate in unfolding 5 weighty 
and prefling in confirming 5 in the application touching, warm-, 
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ing, penetrating. He is clofe, connected, full of dignity ang 
ena in reafoning ; clear and diftin® in explaining ; lively 
and dhort in relating; exaé, though concife, in defcribing ; 
quick, rapid, animated in paffion, — . iy 


’ “© He mingles the fire of a poet with the fimplicity of a philo- 
fopher, and the. grave majefty of the hiftorian; is fparing of 
digreflions, eafy in tranfitions, accurate in comparifons, weigh- 
ty_in reflexions, Never more artful than in concealing art, 
Seeming moft natural, where moft fkilfyl; moft eafy, where 
he had laboured moft; correct with fpirit; entertaining with 
folidity ; with feeming liberty obferving always ftri&t method ; 
never appearing to wander, but in order to make. his. return 
poore effectual ; nor feeking to pleafe, but with a view to per- 
fuade. Still gratifying your curiofity with fomewhat, new, yet 
ftill keeping it up by a profpect of more, ever rewarding your 
attention, at the fame time redoubling it. Atevery ftep, as in 


the afcending a high hill, -he prefents to you a new profpe@, 


with a'glimpfe Of more opening behind. Thus ftill fatisfied, 
ftill unfatished, you are led on from expectation to expectation, 
and rémain in fufpenfe,.unti] you arrive at the fummit, the 
clofe and winding up of all; from whence you fee the fchemé 
éompleat ; one juft, well-conducted whole; and the mind en- 
tirely acquielceth in it.’ 


- The Do&or now proceeds, in his fourteenth lecture, to treat 
of Compc/ttion, by which he means, the due arrangement of: 
words with regard ta fignification and found. But he enlarges 
chiefly upon the latter, v2. the arrangement of words with 
refpect-to found ¢ and here he lays down and illuftrates fome 
neral rules, fuch as the following.—Words ought to be 
placed'in fuch a manner, as not to fhock the ear with jarring. 
foandsi~-Be on your guard againft monofyllables ; too frequent 
inour language.—-Obferve a reafonable limit in periods, never 
exceeding the ufual power of the breath to utter with eafe ; 
whichsmay be-about the length of fix of our heroic verfes.— 
Seldom let two, never three, of this extent fucceed each other. 
—Avoid no lefs the contrary extreme of fhort fentences, which 
are unmufical, harfh, abrupt. Efpecially ftring not many fuch 
together. The beft method is, to mingle thofe of each: kind; 
for thus the long will derive vigour and vivacity from the’ 
fhért, and the'fhort, numbers and harmony from the long. 
As periods confift ufually of feveral members, you fhould take 
the fame care in each, as of the whole.—Be careful that weaker“ 
expreffions do not follow ftronger ; Ict them rife in energy, 
clofing with the ftrongeft. —Be foar ng in the ule of epithets, 
and’ dynonypmous terms, which clog the di‘courfe with idle. 
founds, : ) a 
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In the fifteenth leur the Dpétor makes fome obferyations 

























ly ‘fn the ufe of figures. He {ets out, with, enquiring, .whence jt 
3 ¢omes to pafs, that figures rendér difcourfe. more plating and 
then points out fome abules neceffary to be avoide: | iu the ule of 
Ys them. Of thele he fpeaks under three heads; the number, the 
of _ kinds, and. the-application of figyrés. As to the number of 
ce figures, he obferves, that multiplying them without meafure, 


t, introducing-them every where, and-heaping them up with, pro- 
-fufion, produces the worft Bt Oenpea Nothing fo quickly 
tires; it takes-away ¢redibility frem- the /peaker; and renders 
difcourle obfure. 


In regard to the find of figures, ‘he .obferves that, generally 
fpeaking, we fhould avoid all fuch as turn merely upon found ; 
that Ayperdales are dangerous figures; that oppo/ition is,a figure, 
which fhould be ufed difcreetly ; and that no- figure is more 
commonly ufed by orators than gradation or climax, ,yet the 
frequent ufe of it is faulty ; becaufe it favours of affectation, is 
too artificial, and grows tirefome. . 
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Speaking of the application of figures, he obferves, that the 
fineft embellifhments rhetoric can furnifh, introduced in 2 
caufe which demands only diftin&tnefs and perfpicuity, ‘deform, 
inftead af beautifying. Metaphor, he fays, is one of the great- 
eft fources of beauty in figurative writing ; but there are: two 
dangers attending it. One is, the purfuing it too fary .-A-train 
of metaphors carried on, forms. an. allegory; which figureé,~ or 
rather chain of figures, if every part be. apt, well .conneéted, 
and agreeing with the original idea, is juftly pleafing; but pur- 
fued too far, errs in one of thefe two ways, Either thetruth 
fliadowed under it lies too open, and then it becomes flat and. 
;" tedious ; or elfe the refemblance is too remote; -in-which'cafe 
the allegory degenerates into a riddle, and \offends becaufe it 
: puzzles.—A fecend danger attending the ufe of metaphors isythe 
ening, different .and_ inconfiftent. ones... Much vigilance, -we 
are told, is requifite,,in guarding againfi this-fault, the infection | 
of which feems to. have. mise in -fome, degree, the- belt ti 
writers, both antient and modern. ftdd trofumau 9 


In the fixteenth and feventeenth letures, which are in the. 
way of dialogue, the Doctor confiders the advantages that may 
he derived, \in the ftudy of eloquence, from reading the poets. 
In the eighteenth(he treats'of Plato, as a reacher of eloquence .. 
by precept, ‘and’ as dn’eloquént writer ; ahd traces out a fhart 
idea of his Phedrus? °° °° * we Nellie - 


The fubjec& of. the remaining le&tures is,: 4a rof : he 
pulpit; and here ous Author confines him{clf chiefly to fet ~ 
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remarks and precepts upon the fubjeét, as appear to him to be 
moft wanted. He takes a particular view of the chief qualifi- 
cations requifite in a bier eh leads him through the compofi- 
tion of his fermon’; directs him how to choofe his text, how to 
‘colleét his matérials, how’ to fet out, and how to refolve the 
whole into diftin® heads ; ‘confiders him as addreffing himfelf 
to reafon in his proofs, to paflion in his inferences, or to the 
imagination by intermingling decent ornament} and concludes 
with fome reflections on ftyle and pronunciation. As a fpeci- 
men of his manner of ‘treating the fubject, we fhall} lay before 
our readers what he fays upon addreffing the pafftons. : 


. © It is allowed, that a preacher fhould be able to move the 
paffions : ‘but the attempt is delicate ; if he mifcarry, it is greatly 
‘prejudicial ; he then becomes difgufting, not feldom ridiculous, 
<6 What therefore fhall I do? Shall I give up, as defperate, the 
<< only way whereby one can greatly excel? Or fhail' I run fo 
 oreat a rifk of contempt ?” | 


© In anfwer, the beft advice I can think of is the following: 
confider well, have you a genius turned to this pathetic? If 
not; by no means attempt it; for you never can fucceed well; 
precept, labour, ftudy, all are’ vain. ere , 


. But how fhall -know my own genius /, nothing is more 
$$. hard, .. Men: misjudge therein every day.” 


“It is trie: and the following ‘rules may, I think, be of 
Wee os , 


¢ Recolle& if:you can, in the eflays. of your..younger years, 
which is the,courfe you have taken: for.at that time genius, 
Jefs altered by imitation of art, difplayeth its innate bent and 
impulfe, 


© Obferve'afterwards. In thinking of any. fubject, what is 
the parth into which your firft thoughts hurry you, before re- 
flechion checks their career? This fpontaneous wandering fhew- 
eth the dire€tion of nature. 


¢ Again, which are the ftudies you are moft inclined to ?: De 
you lean towards mathematics, or metaphyfics, or works of fan- 
¢y; and in the mixed, which part draws you moft’powerfully? In 
the writings of ethers, what is it which pleafeth-you molt at firft 
view! thisinclination, this preference {peaks the voice of genius. 


‘- Suppofe that each of thefe marks fail, that all taken toger 
ther may ; I believe you may ffili judge fecurely, if to them 
you add thefe others. : sng 


y © Refle&, wherein do you make the eafieft and quickeft pros 
grefs. Every regular dircourfe ‘conlifleth of feyeral kinds 5 if 
weld 
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would be ablud.to make ove whey up of pathetic: now. 
which of thefe feveral kinds do you “fall into int ft readily, and 
advance into moft fwiftly ? | ty: 


O) WT pau 

< If your genius be truly pathetic, you will indeed take care 
of the plain and argumentative parts,’ becaufe they are neceflary 
to your defign, and to the fuccefs of the whole) but you will 
not findthemfin the fame facility, or delight, asin the>others: 
you will go through them, like .a:-traveller in a rugged road, 
with difcretion and caution ; whereas you come to the other as 
fair champain ground, which you fly over with: pleafure and 
rapidity. bas sige 

« And laftly, to make this characteriftic compleat,. take in 
the /ucce/s alfo. . 


‘ Every perfon may be fure of difcovering this by the help of 
reafonable attention, without imputation of lightnefs or curious 
anxiety ; efpecially in the point before us. Public mifcarriage 
berein, affords too great triumph to a revengeful or fatirical 
perfon, to be long paft over in filence. As you find the event, 
regulate your conduct, 


‘ For, if in all cafes, as we before obferved, men ought to 
be cautious of attempting the pathetic, furely in this, we ought 
to be more efpecially fo; becaufe the more important the fub- 
ject, the more ferious the defign’ and argument, ‘the plainer 
fhould be the manner, the moré remote from all appearance of 
‘{kill, or fufpicion of feduétion. a oF 


‘ So much for the general attempt to addrels the paffions: 


particular obfervations are thefe. 


© Occafions often octur in! every part of your difcourfe, in 
the explanatory, in the argumentative, where.the pathetic may 
-be proper : but in thofe places; in Ought to be merely.a ftroke,.a 
ath, rapid and inftantly difappearing. » Infift upon, Jengthen 


fuch pafiages: you foon offend, or fatigué » 


© The fitdation moft fit for,’ 1 may fay, ‘pectliar to thits kind, 


is the application. Here it is, that you are to unfarl'alP the fails, 
orto raife the metaphor, that you are to pour forth the whole 


ftorm of your eloquence ; to move, to exhort, to’ comfort, to 


‘terrify; to inflame, to melt. “Your thoughts, your ‘language, 


your voice, your whole form fhould be animated. You can- 


‘not be too fofts too infinuating,.too rapids) too various, too 


fublime. Among others, ‘we fee two .caufes, why: this (the 
application) fhould be the peculiax feat of the pathétic. °° 


© One is, that. before conyiétion, every avenue through which 
paffion might reach the mind is fhut ‘wp, or guarded, afd no- 
thine 
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thing from that guarter admitted without careful examination: 
Convince your hearer :--Sufpicion ceafeth; you obtain credit with: 


him ; he confidereth you as a fair and fafe guide; thus openerh 


out his'paffions to your call; nay, confpircth with you, andine, 


duftrioufly affifteth you in your defign of moving theme. And 
becaule the exertion of paffion is in the act itfelf, from our.of. 
ginal conftitution, pleafing, he affifteth herein the more wil 


linglys «as: he is now fecure, that he may exert it fafely. 
you ‘wrought againft the ftream with much labour and’ 


little iprogrefs';: here the current fets with you, and you glide 
down ealily and {wiftly. 


« Andthercaufe is, that impreffions made on the paffions:are 
the ftrongeft, and m}ft fenfibly felt by all men; whence itis 
prudent as in this cafe, to leave them laftin the mind. A man 
convinced by argument believeth, acquiefeeth ; and often thinks 
no more of the matter: intereft his pafflons warmly, the images 
remain, will be, for a long time at leaft, eafily revived, and 
for ever returning, * Did not our hearts burn within us while 


be talked with us? is the character given of his eloquence, who 


Spake as never man [pake. ‘ 


‘Jt is true, wife ftates + prohibited by exprefs Jaws, pleadegs 
to direct thejr difcourfe to the paffions of the judges : but the 
cafe of preachers is very different. A judge cannot interef 


himfelf in the caufe of the parties without injuftice; to engage 
his paffions is therefore to feduce him: but in the duty nis 


chriftian, religious and moral, his moft precious interetts are... 
dire&tly concerned : fo that to judge of them rightly, his pafy 


fions muft be, ought to be ftrongly engaged. : 
© The beft advice on this head which we would do well con- 
ftintly to follow, is ‘this—Raife your imagination by a Jively 
rtraiture of all the circumftances, thofe in which you write, 


and thofe?in which: you fhall: pronounce what is written; the, 
dignity ofthe fubjeét, exetlience of the defign, zeal becoming 


of your office, good that may be wrought, the place, the occa- 
fion, the'audience, the ftillnefs, the artention, fuppdfe all pre- 
fent.at the inftant :—This will awaken’ every {park of genius 
within you ; your thoughts will be warméd, they will flow ia 


expreflions, ftrong, lively, glowing ; you will have fire, force, 


dignity. 


< ‘A preacher fhould further note. on this occafion, that the’ 


effets. of the pathetic vary together: with the: audience, and 
fhould take his meafures aceordingly.:< 9. < : wh 

@ St, Luke xxiv. 33. + Egypt and Athens. ' 
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¢ The paffions. are more eafily excited in the young than id 
the old; in women, as being of a frame more delicate, .than in, 
men; in the poor and diftrelied, than in thetich and fortunate, 
for profperity hardeneth the heart: in. the illiterate, than jn 
te ‘learned, becaufe more prone to admire; and, for the fame 
reafon, in thofe who have lived privately, than in men .of. 
large experience, and much converfant with affairs, 


‘ Further, fear is the moft powerful of our paffions: Its 
impreffions are the moft fudden, fink the deepeft, remain the 
longeft. This mighty engine therefore you fhould not fail to 
employ in the caule of religion; notwithitanding the -vifionary 
notions of perfection and difintereft, with which fome have en~ 
deavoured to flatter mankind, in contradiétion to univerfal 
common experience. You fhould feek, not only to win men 
to virtue by reprefentations of its amiable nature, but deter. 
them from vice, by juft pi€tures of its deformity ; and efpecial- 
ly, of its dreadful confequences ; and difplay before the eyes of 
the finner, in as ftrong colours the unfpeakable terrors, as the 
tender mercies of the almighty judge: which [ the rather men~- 
tion, becaufe in this polifhed age, I think, there are not want- 
ing inftances of that falfe and dangerous delicacy, well defcribed 
by the poet, 


To reft, the cufhion and foft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. Pope. 


© Inferences we have faid form the beft kind of conclufion. 
But here one thing fhould be adverted to, ‘* The time of con- 
cluding.” Have you not obferved many, in the midft of argu- 
mentor warm exhortation, furprize their audience at once with. - 
a fudden unexpected ending?—But every thing abrupt is un-. 
graceful. 


© Others there are, who fall into an oppolite and worfe ef ° 


treme; who know not how to have done ; -who feem -never to: > - 


think they have faid enough ; but-when-the length of the-time,: 
when their own matter and manner ptomife‘the end. to-be, at: 

hand, when their hearers expe¢t it, add yet more; go round and: : 
round, and continue hovering about a point, teizing by this dif-- 
appointment, and fatiguing the congregation, “This ill habit, 
whether proceeding from zeal or wrong judgment, omut no 
pains to avoid, or corredt. 


‘ Learn to diftinguith the precife time of concluding; that is, 
“* When you have..executed the fcheme at’ firft laid down; 
“* when you have nothing new to-fay ; nething of mofe weight 
“* and force than what hath been faid; when you have brought 
«< yout 
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“< your argument to a point; while the impreffion is ftron 
y « . > . > oe g 
“< and ftill warm in the hearer’s mind. 


‘© Por this-reafon it feems not an advifeable cuftom, to make : 
feveral fermons on the fame text. In which way, each one 
Jofeth of its beauty and ufefulnefs. Of its beauty, becaufe there 
is no point from whence you can have at once a view of the 
whole, and fo judge of the proportions. Of its ufefulnefs, be- 
caufe the former parts leave the inftru€tion imperfect; the others 
bring it Jate, to. a faint and now confufed memory. 


¢ Abundance of matter ‘is alleged as a reafon: a good one, 
where real ; but you may for the moft part either take a nar- 
rower compafs ; or abridge words, and by condenfing, f{trengthen 
fenfe. I dare not, however, condemn a cuftom juftified by 
great authorities: and fhall only remark; ‘* That it is much 
<¢ fitter for a reader than hearer: that it fhould be ufed feldom: 


“ and not extended beyond two difcourfes.” 


‘© Under the heads of proofs and inferences, we have re- 
marked what feems moft material in the preacher’s addrefs to 
reafon and paffion : It is further ufeful, fometimes neceflary, to 
relieve and mitigate the feverity of reafon and vehemence of 
paffion, by ftrokes of imagination: but, in works of this ve 
ot caft, thefe fhould be ufed fparinely and with difcretion, 

uth licerices are and may be indulged to young perfons, in 
whom fome degree ‘of Juxuriancy is to be wifhed for; that old 
age may have fomewhat to lop and prune away, without injury 
to the flock : but thefe ill agree with riper years, and more fe- 
rigus character. A good rule feems to be this, borrowed from 
a work ferious in its kind, 


© In tragedy, fay the critics, every incident, every fpeech, 
one may almoft add, every line fhould have a refpect to the 
main defign, fhould contribute to the cataftrophé. It is an 
imperfection ever to let the plot ftand ftill, to leave the ftage 
empty, much more to go out of the way. In like manner, 
having fixed exactly the plan and feries of your difcourfe, .exa- 
mine every period; doth it go on in the fame line? Dothit 
lead your hearer nearer to the conclufion? Dc your images 
throw in light to. dire&, illaftrate, prove? Or do they merely 
entertain? If this latter be the cafe, reject, cut them off as fu- f 
perfluous. Admit nothing idle, howfoever pleafing or pretty it 
may appear. Obferving this rule fteadily, you fhall not much 
tranfgrefs in the. ule of imagination; your ornaments will be 
chafte and manly.’ 


. We fhall clofe our account of this performance with acquaitt- 
ing the public, that the Doétor has given us feveral pieces of 
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poetry, both Latin and Englifh. But as we have extended 
this article to a fufficient length, we muft refer the confideration 
of the Dofor’s poetical merits, to the judgment and tafte of his 


readers. | 
Rk 





MONTHLY CATALOGU &£, 
) For JANUARY, 1759. 


PoLITICAL 


Art. 1. The Manifefto of the Court of France; or, a parallel of 
the King’s conduét with that of the King of Great Britain, 
Eleftor of Hanover : relative to the affairs of the empire, and 
particularly to the breach of the capitulation of Clofter-foven. 
12mo. 2s. fewed. Scott. , 


IS mof Chriftian Majefty, it muft-ee confeffed, tells his ftory 

very well; and, according to his own account, he is the moit 
righteous and molt beneficent prince in the world: but, cudi alteram 
partem. His Majelty of Great Britain has likewife fomething to fay for 
himfelf, both as King and as Eleétor ; and, as the principal ftrefs is 
here laid on the affair at Clofter-foven, we need only, on. this .ccca- 
fion, refer the candid reader to a paper, entitled, * Authentic Docu- 
* ments of the French adminiftration in his Majefty’s German Domi- 
< nions,” (See Review, Vol. XVIII. p. 265.)—and to a fpecial re- 
futation of this Manifefto; great.part of which has appeared in the 
News-papers of the prefent month. 


Art. 2. An Apology for W. P. Efq; in which the condué? of L—~ 
G B—h is vindicated from all the cavils thrown out againft 
bim. 8vo. 1s. Pridden, 





The Author endeavours to vindicate the fame of G—-~ B—haat the 
expence of Lord H—we’s reputation ; and attributes the chief caufe 
of our lofs at St. Cas to the boats not being ready to convey: the 
troops on board, when they arrived atthe Bay : but he feems to, know 


very little of the matter; and is, in general, fo unhappy a reafoaer, 
that, to ufe the words of Dean Swift, 


His arguments direétly tend 
Againit the caufe he would defend. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 3. Yartarian Tales: or, @ thoufand and oe quarters of 
hours. Written in French by the celebrated Mr. Guelletee, 
author of the Chinefe, Mogul, and other tales. The whole now 


for 
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a . ~ oe 
for the firft time tranflated into Englifh, By Thomas Floyd, 
z2mo. 38. Tonfon, — ‘ ot 7 
This.book was publithed fome years. ago, but mot compleat.- Tie 
whole is now tranflated, as the title intimates; and thofe who have a 


tafte for thefe marvellous eaftern ftories, will here find abundant gra- 
tification. 


Art..4. The Farrier’s and Horfeman’s complete Dictionary: come 
taining the art of farriery in all its branches ; with whatever 
relates to the manage, and to the knowlege, breetling, feeding, 
and dieting of Horfes; as delivered by the beft writers upon thefe 
fuljecis. By Thomas Wallis, Surgeon. *8vo. 33s. 6d, 
Owen. 


This feems to be a ufeful compilation ; the Author having drawn 
his materials from the lateit and: beft writets on the fubject > as Gib-. 
fon, Bracken, Bartlet, Wood, La Foffe; &c. &c. 


Art. 5. The Naval Hiffory of Great Britain; with the lives of 
the moft illuffrious admirals and commanders, from the.reign. of 
2. Ehizabeth. Inter{perfed with accounts of the moft important 
difcoveries made in the feveral parts of the. world; and including 
all the great events of the prejent war, to the year 1758. A- 
dorned with the heads of the principal admirals. 12mo. 4 vols. 

428+ Rivington and Fletcher. 


* Weilately gave an account of two different naval hiftories in folio. 
They were both but ordinary performances; and if this has not more 
merit with refpect tothe writing, or the value and authority of the 
materials, it at leaft deferves the preference, for being comprized in 
4 narrower compafs; printed in 4 more convenient fize, and fold ata 
more reafonable price. : 


Art. 6. The Hiftory of Wilhelmina Sufannah Dormer : contains 
ing a wenderful feries of events. 8vo. ts. 6d. Cooper. 


An unintelligible and romantic pamphlet. Whether, as the Writer 

s int his motto, he has * clouded with needful fhadows fucred 

truth; Or whether the whole tale is the work of his own abfurd in- 

vention, we are not enabled to fay ; nor does‘it {eemt worth any one’s 
while to enquire. 


* cose # Quoted as from Denham. r a I 


Art..7.Female Rights vindicated; or the: equality of the feet 
— and phyfically proved. “By a lady. _v2mo. 2s. fewede 
urnet. 


«We apprehend this perfogmance is toe. dull to be the work of @ 
Lewy: Sa en z we key vee w Se ete bs : 2 ‘ 
firt, 
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Art. 8. The Virtuous Criminal ; or the biftory of Lord Stanley. 
Tranflated fromthe French. In two volumes, 1zmo. 63. 
“Noble. 


Abfurdity throughout ! 


Art. 9. The Brothers. By the Author of the Stage-coach *, and 
‘ Lucy Weliers, 12m0, 2 Vols. 6s. Dodfley. 


Written by a Lady, who has thought proper to follow the manner 
of Mr. Richardfon, author of Pamela, &c. Mr. R. is certainly a 
great genius in his way ; and therefore it is no reflexion upon the 
writer of the Brothers to fay, that fhe has by no means equalled her 
pattern; but, atthe fame time, it muft be allowed, that her book, 
notwithftanding the many improbabilities, and fome abfurdities, that are 
found in it, is an entertaining and intereiting beg manag She has 

reatly mended her hand, fince fhe publifhed the Stage-coach and 
~ Wellers: to which we think fhe has injudicioufly referred the 
Readers of her prefent work. Had her former pieces been buried in 
eternal filence, her reputation would have loft nothing on that ac- 
count. 


® See Review, Vol. IX. p. 394. tT Review, Vol. X. p. 75. 


Art. 10. An Account of two miffienary voyages, 9 the appointment 
of the Society, for the propagation yf the Gofpel in foreign parts, 
&¥¢. By Thomas Thompfon, 4. AZ. Vicar of Reculver, in 
Kent. 8vo. 1s. 6. Dod. 


Mr. Thompfon recites the fuccefs of his miffion at New Jerfey in 
North America, and among the Negroes on the gold coaft of Africa, 
where he was able to do very little; for which he partly accounts, 
from his ignorance of the language of the country: fo that it is no 
wonder he could make no great impreffion on the minds of poor fava- 
ges, equally ignorant both of the doétrine and the language of their 
teacher. 


Art. 11. BIBAIOMAXIA: or, The Battle of the Books. Tran- 
frated from the Greek. Suppofed to have been written by Dean 
Swift.. 8vo. rs. Hope. . 


An indifferent imitation of Swift’s Battle of the Books. The Au- 
thor makes the Chrifianians and the Infidclians contend for vidory; 
and he iatroduces Dr. Hill as one of the great champions in the chrif- 
tian caufe, on account of his treatifeon Godand Nature. Does the 
Reader defire further proof of she Writer's fagacity ? ! 


Art. 12. 4n Anfwer to an anonymous Letter * to Dr. Lowth, 
concerning the late election of a warden of Winelbefler+Collage. 
8yo. 1s. Millar. , 


* © See our laft volume, p. 304. 
Rev, Jan. 1759. iis The 
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The fubje% of this conteft, between Dr. Lowth and the anony- 
mous Leiter-writer, is of too private a nature for us to enter into the 
merits of it minntely. The two difputants are undeniably matters ih 
‘the artof controverfy: the équity of the caufe however feems to be 
on the fide of Dr. Lowth ; who has treated his antagonilt with great 
keeane(s of reprehenfion, without tranfgrefling the bounds of modera- 
tion, or the rules of good manners. We with, for the honour of li- 
-terature, and the dignity of human nature, that all difputes amon 
“the learncd were purfued with that detency and decorum, whieh Dr. 
Lowith has exemplified in the pamphlet before us. 

We mut obferve, that the Door has not only juftified his owncon- 
duét, but he has, with becoming f{pirit and generoficy, vindicated his no- 

le patron, the bifhop of Winchefter,from the imputations thrown upon 
him by the anonymous Letter-writer: and the Doétor concludes, that 
‘he has given fufficient ieafons and authorities, for his having afirmed, 
that on the late election of a warden of Winchelter college, when 

the bifhop’s duty required him to interpofe with authority, his deci- 
fion was wholly difinterefted, and perfecily upright: that in rejecting 
the warden of New College, being, as tuch, a difqualified perfon, 
and jn the, place of him appointing Mr. Golding to the wardenfhip 
in queflion, he acted juft as the Founder, whofe fubftitute he 
was, had prefcribed ;—juft in every refpect as he would have atted 


himfelf. 
R-<d 


Art. 13. 4 Letter to, the Rev. Dr. B———n. 8vo. 64, 
‘Townfend. 


The wit of this very little piece lies chiefly in the type, .which is 
made unufually large, with wide {paces between the lines, to ridicule 
‘the loofe manner in which the Doétor’s works are printed. Hew- 
ever, we commend the Letter-writer's reflections on the abfurdity 
of crowding books with copper-plates. Having fneered at thofe 
‘authors who wire-draw as much fenfe as might be included ia one 
period, through the pages of a whole volume, he adds, 


There are another kind of authors, who having read of the near 
rclation poetry and painting bear to each other, have reiolved to fhew 
‘their ingenuity, afd unite them, if pofiible, ftill clofer, For this. pur- 
‘pafe, every poemthat they publith muft have a head and a tail-piece, 
finely engraved by a Grignion or a Major; bringing them thus,toge- 
ther, to enable the reader to form a more complece and fatisfactory 
‘judgment of the diftin’t merits of the two competitors for fame. . He 
oblérves, that moft of the treatifes he has read upon this fubject, 
“feem,”updn the whole, to have given the palm contended for to 
poetry > whether with jaftice, or not, he cannot tell ; but he thinks, 
that were they now ta refume the parallel, they would not fail to 
give the preference to the picture: and indeed, fays he, that they 
cthemfelves are cénfeious of fome effential defect in their writing, and 
‘the abfolute necefiicy of calling in the engtaver to their aflittance, is 
evident from the general courfe of their advertifements ; wherein they 
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inform the publick that the work fhall be beautifully i//u/ffrated by 
copper- plates. J 

Thefe animadverfions are fmart and judicious. Nothing certainly 
can be more injudicious and childifh, than to lard a book with copper- 
plates, unlefs they reprefent fome emblematical figures, which may 
really {erve to exemplity and illaitrate the fubjeét of the printed pages. 


The Letter-writer’s obfervations on this head, put as in mind of an 
extraordinary advertifement of an extraordinary hiftorv, which con- 
cludes with the following guackith Nora Benc—Be careful to afk for 
the hiftory with one hundred and fifty copper-plates, R d 

~—- 


Art. 14. An Effay, to prove the Superiority of the prefent age and 
nation over that of any former. In anfwer to the ingenious, but 
malevolent writer of an Eflimate of the manners and principles of 
the times. By Britannicus. 8vo. 6d, ‘ Hope. 


A Rhapfody of nonfenfe. 

‘pas A R--a 

Art. 15. 4 Treatife of theUfe and Abufe of the Second, commonly 

called the Steward’s Table, in families of the firft rank. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Printed for the author, and fold by Mr, Carter,. at 
the bottom of Clarges-ftreet, Piccadilly. 


This, take it altogether, isa very extraordinary performante, faid 
to be the work of a perfon whofe juvenile follies reduced him to 
the ftation of a hackney coachman; and written, as he afferts, 
in confequence of a fubfcription among ordinary fervants, in onder 
to have their grievances made known and redreffed. ‘The infolence 
and frauds of upper fervants are placed here in a very ftrong point of 
light, and if any credit he due to the author’s account, it mutt be al- 
lowed to open a fcene of great corruption, which deferves to be en- 
quired into, and fuppreffed, in order to preferve honefty in almoft any 
rank of people. We have waited many months, before we gave an 
account of this coachman’s cut at the fleward’s table, from a 
{uppofition, that fome anfwer would have been given to it, on 
the part of the perfons therein fo feverely treated; but nothing ofthis 
kind hath yet appeared. However, the turning this watt over may 
be no unworthy cordefcenfion, as it can certainly be no great, lof of 
time to any nobleman or gentleman, who keeps many fervants. Is 
will either afford the means of difcovering and correéiiry; enOrmities 
in his own family, or, which is rather tb he wifhed, the fatisfa&ion of 
finding there are none fuch; and that he is not at all in danger of 
ACteon’s fate, the being eat up by his own hounds. C n 

* 


Art. 16. The Univerfal Gazetteer : or a defcription of the feveral 
empires, kingdoms, fates, provinces, countries, cities, towns, 
eas, Jakes, rivers, mountains, volcanoes, &¥c. in the’ known 
world. Together with an account of the extent, produce, reve- 
nue, forces, trade, manufactures, religions, &¢, of the feveral 
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”* golantries 3° and: of the batiles, fieges. and other tranfaétions that 
“pave rendeved them remarkable. To which is poets @ copious 
- Grttroduftion to geography. The whole calculated to explain the 
 getnPréences'in modern Iiftory. Illuftrated with four large and 
ci ae A Europe, Afia, Africa, and America. 12M0. 
38:°6d, Rivington and Fletcher. 


‘In times when commotions, which throw Europe into confufton, 
extend'to the various quarters of the wor'd, and occafion places to 
become topics of converfationto perfons who never before heard their 
names; it is very neceflary to have a key to the general circum- 
stances. of their fituation and government. Echard’s Gazetteer 
was approved of in its time ; but the many imperfeétions difcovered 
m that book, made it give way to Salmon’s, a work more extenfive, 
though {til} much deficient. Indeed it is next to impoffible to conceivea 
.geographical dictionary in fo fmall a fize, even tolerably compleat. 
A third Gazetteer is now attempted ; which profeffes to include more 
places than any before it: and to which the compendium of geogra- 
phy prefixed, is no ill judged introdu€tion. The maps of the four 
principal divifions-of the globe, may ferve to thew. how places are 
fittiated ; and had a fifth been added, uniting the feveral quarters, 


and giving a general view of the world, it would have been no difad- 
vantage te the defign. : WN 


Art. 17. 4 new and accurate Defcription of the prefent great 
Roads.and the principal crofs Roads of England and Wales, 
commencing at Loudon, and continued to the fartheft parts of the 
kingdom, with the feveral branches leading out of them, and a 
defeription of the feveral towns that fiand thereon. Divided 
into four parts, viz. weftern, northern, eaftern, and fouthern. 
Towhich are added, the antient Roman roads and fiations in 

Britain, Alfo fome general rules to know the original of the 
names of places in England, a lift of mitred abbets, and.an al- 


| phabetical lift of fairss regulated. according tothe new.ftyle. 
8vo, 4s. Dodfley.. 


Works of «this kind, if well executed, are: very ufeful companions 
upon’the road, But as tothe piece before us, we cannot altogether 
agree with the title-page, in calling it a ew and accurate defcription 

the prefent roads of England ; for it often leads us through ways 
Jong fince dfiufed, and feldom agrees in the number of -miles-with 
thoie. marked upon the ftones. Itis, however, very comprehenfive, 
by means. of the many abbreviations made ufe of ; ition retty 
good whole, fheet map of England, though not taken:notice of inthe 
utle, _ As.to the defcriptions of the feveral towns upon each road, they 
are taken verbatim from a late work, entitled, England’s Gazetteer. 


Art. 18. The Txaveller’s Pocket-Book: or, Ogilby and Morgan’ s 
book of’ the roads improved and amended, in a method never be- 
Sore attempted, Containing, 1. The diflaniés in meafiared miles 
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from London to all the cities, towns, dnd remarkable village’, 
‘in England and Wales, according. te the new ere&ted mile ftoues : 
and an account: of fuch noblemen's.qnd gentlemen's feats as lie near 
the road fide: 2. The crofs-roads in- England. and Wales. 
3. An alphabetical iift of all the cities, towns, and-remarkable 
villages, foewing in what road they are fituated.. With a 
whole-/heet map of the roads, &S¢. 1s. Od. Meadows. 


The editor of this little piece fays, the greateft care has been taken 
to make it as compleat as poflible.—And in the roads we are ac- 
quainted with, it really appears to be the moft accurate, thing 
of the kind we have yet feen; though fome miftakes may be 
difcovered. Pp 


Art. 19. An hiftorical Account of the rife, pregrefs,. and manage- 
ment of the general hofpital or infirmary, in he city of Bath: 
with fome queries, to the principal conduétors of that charity. 
By William Baylies, AZ D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Printed at 
Bath. Sold by Hitch and C*®, London. © 


The profeffed parpofe of this pamphlet, is more fally to evince, 
that there is a want of medical ceconomy in the hofpxal at Bath. 
“Our Author, after having been unfuccefsful in his attempts to become 
an attendant phyfician there, feems determined. to try whether, by 
dint of pen and ink, he cannot terrify his alleged adverfaries to ad- 
mit him ; and thereby make him the means of working a reformation. 


Unfortunately for the Doétor, thefe his fuppofed adverfaries have 
not yet deigned to take any notice of his former writings} arid thould 
they now continue obftinately filent, it may be doubted, whether 
candour will conftrue it into a ‘ confeflion of -guilt,’ or: whether it 
will ‘ convince the world the accufations are unanfwerable:’: 


Had the allegations againft the phyficians here accufed, come from 
a mote difintereited appellant, they might, perhaps, have’ been more 
‘worthy the attention of the public: but-every page’ ferves'to' thew, 
that refentment has a greater thare in this produétion, than ‘charity. 


On our firft acquaintance with this Author, ‘we freely detlared our 
fentiments concerning his claim ®, nor do we find any thing"in his 
prefent publication, that can incline us) to retract them —<Itis-with 
‘pain we fee a continuation of illiberal difputes among gentlemen of a 
profeffion, that ought to infpire the ftrongeft dictates of humanity and 
generofity. wr 

Though we might, with great juftice, point out feveral paflages, 
Jn which we apprehend our Author arrogates too much merit both to 
himfelf and his chemical preceptor, we choofe to decline the invidious 
Las and fhall conteat ourfelves with recommending to his remem- 

rance, 


w= Tacitus pafci fi poflet corvus, haberet : 
Plus dapis, et rixz minus invidieque. Hor. Epif, 
© Sce Review, Vol. XVII. p. 266. and p. 569, 
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"Att. 20. Remarks upon Church Mufick. To which are. added 
feveral obfervations. upon fame of Mr. Handel’s Oratorio’s, 
and other parts of bis works. By a Lover of Harmony. Wor- 
ceflcr printed. 8vo. 6d, Sold by Sandby in London. 


The defen of this pamphlet is not fo extenfive as the title intimates, 
the.Author’s criticifm being chiefly confined to the compolitions for 
the words of the Te Deum. ‘The objects of his cenfure are Meff. Tallis, 
Bevin, Rogers, Patrick, Gibbons, Jackfon, and fome others, whofe 
céompofiti a however juft as to the Jaws of the fcience, yet their 
harmony, he fays, upon the whole, feems to have little connexion 
with the words. ‘Take a fpecimen of our Author's tafle in mulic, 
frofnthis criticifm on Mr. Purcel’s Te Deuwm, which he admixyes upon 
the whole, and no doubt with great reafon. 


* A compofer fays he, may be defective in one part and excel in another. 
This is the cafe not only with regard to Mr, Purcel, but many other 
compolers, who have adap‘ed harmony to the words of the Te Deum. 


‘ The general opening to Mr. Purcel’s Te Deum (or what is com- 
monly called the fymphony) is as fine a movement as ever was heard. 
It is a noble preparative. There is a vaft deal of true grandeur acd 
tnajelty. in-it, and the whole breathes the very fpirit of church-mufick. 


* In the following flrain, the fenfe and meaning of the words 
(We praise thee, OGod) are ‘almoft conv ey’d in the very found. To 
a difcerning and judicious ear at leaft, there is fuch an agreement of 
harmony and fentiment, which (one would imagine) was impoflible 
for the former to confer or the Jatter to receive. The very at of 
praife is not only convey“d in chearful founds, but in founds folemnly 
chearful. » In this confitts the great art and fill of a compofer. 


‘In the verfe (To thee Cherubim, &c.) Mr. Purcel has given us 
the piflure of nature. The harmony is extremely well adapted, and 
has a very pleafing effect upon the mind. But in the words Show 
aidf open the Kingdom of Heaven,) what a ftrange falling off is there? 
initead of founds expreflive of the fenfe, he feems to lead one very 
cently down into a dark hole, or fomething like it. If it has that 
effeét upon my ears only, it is not in my power to help it. 


‘In the verle (7 ‘ouchfofe, O Lord, &c.) ‘There Mr. Parcel’s genius 
fhines forth again, ‘This is the very picture of church mufick, ‘The 
whole flrain is truly petitionary and affecting, and is finely calculated 

_ to raife and animate our devotions, and to aniwer the end and defign 
of church mufick,. 


* It has been generally remarked of this verfe, that there isa great 
difficulty in the time of it. That it feems to move, and not to move, 
with»many obfervations of the like kind. As for the time of it, I 

- beg leave to fay, that there is no difficulty at all. The greateft part, 
if not the whole, feems to be nothing elfe, but what is generally call- 
ed in mufick an ad Libitum, and if the vocal part will hearken to the 
inftrumestal part, and fo wice ver/Z, there is no fort of occafion for 
any exact timeatall. If I may venture to givemy opinion upon ghis 

verfe, 
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‘ There are other parts of the Te’ Deum which Mr. Purcel has done 
all proper and reafonable juflice to; and notwithftanding he has failed” 
in many inftances, yet the whole of the harmony, when taken toge- ’ 
ther, is finely calculated to raife and animate our devotions, and to- 
anfwer the end and defign of church-mufick.’ | 


As for our Author’s obfervations on Mr. Handel’s Oratorios, they 
are extremely tuperficial, and rather mere general encomiums and ex- 
preflions of his admiration of them, than illuftrations of their particu- 
lar excellenciés, or attempts to’ fhew wherein their merit confifts, 
Thus he tells us, that! * moft of the chorus’s, in his Alexander’s feaft, 
gy,” and that ‘ the accompanied recita- 
tives are the very portraitof a Handel.’ * The mafk of Acis and Ga- 
Jatea, which was compofed in the more early part of his life, was.a 
great proof of what the world might expect from that genius... The, 
i reat deal of nature in them, the chorus’s are finely, 
imaged ; and The forks hall the mountains, &c. is a trio, which mutt 
What does all this amount to? . 
The Author might as well have told'us, in one word, though every 
body knows it already, that Mr. Handel is a very excellent compofer. 


Fohn Crookfpanks, E/q; 


are compofed with great energy, 


airs have a 


always redound to his charaéter. 


Art. 21. The Condué& and Treatment of 
late Commander of his Majefty’s Ship the Lark ; relating to his 
attempt to take the Gloriofo, a Spanifh fhip of war, in ‘fuly’ 

Containing the original orders, letters, and papers, that 

that affair, between Captain Crook- 

franks, Admiral Knowles, the Secretaries of the Admiralty, and 

With a Plan, fhewing the pofitions of the fhips.’ 8vo. 

2s. Scott. 


The following fhort abftra&t-of Capt. C:ookthank’s cafe, was drawn 
up by himfelf, in a petition, delivered in the year 1749. : 
To the KING’s Mott Excellent M a,j 8 8.7.x 


The humble: Petition of Capt. John Crookfhanks, lat 
mander of your Majefty*s fhip the La:k ; 


1747. 


paffed in confequence of 


others. 


Sheweth, 


That your Petitioner, in the year 1747, being ordered to conyoy., 

a fleet of merchant-fhips to Nogth-America,. haying ,your. Majefty’s.. 
fhip the Wartvick at that time alfo uqder hiscommand, your petitioner 
difcovered, chaced, and, after forty hours, came up with a Spanifh. 
man of war, of feventy-four guns, which fince appears to have been, 
Your petitioner, in pafling 
her, and fired three rounds of all his gus ; by which all the bréechings 
G4 


the Gloriofo. 


MIsCELLANEOUWS. 


verfe, [have often thought, that if the whole of it was entirely cons. 
fined to the voice without any inftrumental part at, all, that fuch an_ 
expedient would have ‘an ‘admirable effet upon the generality of 
an audience. But whether fo'great an alteration a¥ this would be do- 
ing all proper juftice to the ‘general defign of Mr Parcel, I muft Icave’ 
to the more learned and judicious to determine. 


7 
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her to leeward, engaged, 
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of the lower-deck guns.were broke.  Befidesthe neceflity of quitting 
the lee-fide of the enemy, till this damage could be ‘repaired, it' waa. 
your petitioner’s plan of operation, to ftand fo farva head ‘of the'ene- 
my, as was nec@flary to gain the wind of him, in order to engage 
dim to more advantage upon the weather bow. -.-.! ». | 


* That Capt. Erfkine, in the faid thip the Warwick of fixty guns, 
when your petitioner firft began to engage, tacked, and ftood. a-ftera 
of the enemy, and from your petitioner, his commanding officer. The 
enemy, —— himfelf of this miftake of Capt. Erfkine, ran down 
before the wind upon him, and brought him to.a feparate engage- 
ment, which Capt. Erfkine quitted. 


* The Lark, which was of forty guns, was then nearly got up 
again with the Warwick, and preparing to attack in conjunction with 
the Warwick: but upon the enemy's ftanding to the north-weft; 
your petitioner followed him, with a refolution to have attacked again’ 
feparately at day-light ; but was prevented by the Warwick's firing 4° 
gun asa fignal of diflrefs, which obliged the Lark to difcontinue the. 
chace, as it was done in obedience to an expre/s article of war. 


* That your petitioner, upon the complaine of Capt. Ertkine, was 
tried by a court-martidl, by the fentence of which (notwithitanding 
the court refolved unanimoufly to acquit your petitioner of the /u/pi- 
cion of cowardice, difaffeion, or want of zeal) “he had the misfortune 
to be cafhiered your Majefty’s fervice, during your Majefty’s pleafure, 


* That your petitioner had-then ferved twenty-four years in the 
royal navy, five of which he was captain; was conftantly employed 
duritig the late war, and always behaved himfelf to the entire appto- 
bation of his fuperior officers, and with the utmoft ‘fidelity and zeal 
for your Majefty’s fervice, 


Your petitioner moft humbly prays, that your Majefty will be 
gracioufly pleafed to authorife the Lords Commiflioners of the 
Admiralty, to reitore your petitioner to his rank in the royal 


navy. | 
And your petitioner fhall ever pray, &c.” 


* This petition was referred, by his Majefty’s order in council, to 
the then Lords Commiffioners of the Admiralty, that they might daly 
coniider, and rt their opinions thereon: but as -fuch report has 
not been made, Capt. Crookfhanks fill continues labouring under the 
moft fevere fentence that could be pronounced on hint.’ 


Thus far the Captain's own account. We well remember the ree’ 


ports curfent at the time when the news arrived of, his behaviour 
with regard to the Gloriofo; which was generally related, both in the 
news. papers, and in converfation, in a manner very much to the dif- 
advantage of Mr. Crookfhanks’s reputation. The. court-martial ca- 
fhiered him for not affifting Capt. Erkine, conformably to the 14th 
article of war: but we mult fay, he has here miade it feemingly appa- 
vent, that he had hard meafure dealt him by thofe who had the power 
of calling him to account for his conduét; and that it was his misfor- 
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tune to fall under the cognizance of fome who bore him’no ¢ vit, 
and who were glad to embrace. soy crpemiiy te ref i ia 
However, it feems to:be.a laudable delicacy’ in 'the goveriirent}inot — 
to fhew any countenance to an officer ‘who hai incurred bat the flighitett 
imputation. The honour of the fervice, and the public fafety, require” 
shat we fhould be as nice in ms perce dae as was the celebrated Ro- 
man, who repudiated his wife y for being talked of ; The wife of 
Cesar, faid he, muf? not be fo mach as syspect en: ind $e 


Art. 22. A Letter to the Honourable Author of the new Farce, ' 
called the Rout, To which is fubjoined, An Epiftle to Mr.Gar- 
rick, fc. Fe. Bvo. 1s. Thruth. 


In our lat, p. 583, article 17, we freely expreffed our fentiments 
with refpe& to the Rout; of which. performance this Letter-writer 
{peaks as honourably as we have done: but he feems to make’ it 
pretty clear, that this Farce was mot written:by a perfowof honour, {as 
was averred in its title-page) it appearing to be the handy-work of 


Dr. +eee 


Art. 23. 4 Method of producing Double Flowers from Single by 
a regular courfe of culture. 8va, 28. 6d. Baldwin. 


To fay, that this is one of the performances of Dr: Hill, ‘will, per- 
haps, in the opinion of fome, be faying enough of it. However, 
juftice to the merits of a man, who certainly poffefles uncommon ta- 
lents, though he may not always make the moft Jaudable ufe of 
them, obliges us to obferve, that this is really an ingenious ‘perfor- 
mance, abounding with curious obfervations, and illuftrated with a 
variety of pretty copper-plates, re ey and engraved by. the Doctor 
himfelf—It is pity he does not confine his pex to fubjeéts of which he 
is really a matter. : | 


PoETICAL. | 


Art. 24. Vindiéta Britannica. An Ode on the Royal Navy. In- 


feriked' yy the King. By the Rev. Mr. Newcomb. 4to. 64d. 
Scott. * ; 


_ This ig a profefied, and no very languid, panegyric on ihe naval 
ftrength of the great Prince, to whom.the Author has afpired-to in- 
{cribe it. Its good. purpofe is fuperior ¢o:the manner , ih» whioh it is 
executed. Indeed, Mr. Newcomb had, modeftly acknowleged ‘his 
inequality to the great tafk, in his * motto; and notpiquing himfelf 
mach on:being:'a very original poet,’ Wwe Obferve his firft line, 

" - “Where'éP your fleets theif op’nitig canvas {pread ., , & te 
to be.a pretty literal sramfeript of: Waller's addrefs'to Cromwell, <* 

- Where’er? yout navy fpreads its Canals Wings, 
‘ “orga 1 at - i . 


Sin 


Tt. were not. dificult, perhaps, to refer to:a few other initances of 
our Author's great poeticals .and retentidn: yet when,’ as ‘in’ 
ty here a5 210 1Ot 5iwo PPTL. Glas 


> 7 " 


ceneeeee Cupidum, pater optime, vires 
Deficiunt, &c, 
the 
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the prefent cafe, there is not the leaft attempt to difodife the verfes an’ 
Author affumes or borrows, which might have eafily been done here,” 


they fhould not bé confidered as plagiarifms, bat parodies’; which 


Ja(t are fo often, and fo delightfully interfperfed through that exquifite’ 


poem, the Dunciad. 


The ftanzas in the prefent Ode, though generally harmonious, and, 
loftily panegyrical, in the manner of Waller, are not equally excel. 


lent. But what we think moft uncharaéteriftical in our clerical bard, 
is a total filence of acknowlegement to the fole giver. of all victoryy 
who has fignally profpered the efforts of our great ally, and our own, 
He imagined this might be judged. pedantic, perhaps, ia a gentle- 
mao of his function; but the greateft’Poets have fuppofed the fa. 
vour of Heaven the moit fublime dillinGtion of a Monarch. We 


fhall give three fucceflive ftanzas, as a ipecimen of this {mall perfor-; 


mance, the firit being manifefily inferior to the two lalt. 


Though fate has often told him dreadful news, 
Heav’n yet for Bourbon has one blifs flore ; 
Whofe fleets have now but few marines to lafe, 
For Britain’s crowded prifons will hold no more; 
For fwords and guns his treafure’s thrown away, 
Much fewer troops his chefts have now to pay. 


Haft thou no venal mufes to rehearfe 
Thy mimic triumphs o’er a hundred foes ; 
To fing of armies kill'd in Gallic verfe, 
Who live and fight again in Englith profe; 
How well thy gallant troops at Cherburgh fought 
From Breton’s cape what laurels home they brought ? 


Still, ftill, a glorious victor at Verfailles, 

The Britith fquadrons fly, the Gaul purfues ; 
By land thy fword, at fea thy fleet prevails ; 

Say, where thefe triumphs ?—in the Paris news ! 
What ftreams of blood do Gallia’s inkhorns fpill! 
Since thofe her piflols fpare, her Gazettes kill. 


Art. 25. The Reduétion of Louifbourgh, a Poem, wrote on board 
his Majefty’s fhip Orford, in Louifbourgh harbour. By Valen- 
tine Nevill, £/g; of Greenwich, in Kent, Secretary to the Hon. 
Admiral Townfbend. Folio, 1s. Owen, 


The glorious fubject of this performance, fo often joyfully :re-: 


echo’d through every port and borough in England; certainly merited® 


a poem that could have been liftened to, at leait, ten times repeatedly,’ 
with pleafure; one which, as Horace fays, decies repetita placeret. Weare 
concerned, that, with our utmoft partiality for the loyal Greenwich’ 
"Squire, we cannot decently aver, this is like to be the prefent cafe, 
as he has left confiderable room for improvement, both in his expreffion 
and numbers on this happy occafion: though this is probably caufed, 
in fome meafure, by his difpatching his poem poft-Hafte for the prefs 
(as a royal Author did his treatife on Witches) left any inglorious 
; : ~ frefh- 
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frefx-water Poet, who had never fhar’d in the danger at Louifbonrgh, 
fkould anticipate him in celebrating its redu€tion. But be this as it 
may, we find ourfelves difpofed to give him the beft reception poflible, 
though he tells us no news by this time, and fings it fo fo, as a man 
well might in a thick fog—and fo much fmoke too, as we may 
juftly fuppofe there. Ovid long fince made an apology for the 
verfes he wrote at fea, and in flormy weather; though he was in nei- 
ther fea nor Jand-fight, and, with all his imagination, had not the 
leaft idea of a bomb or a cannon... He thinks fine veries require lei- 
fure and tranquility. 


Carmina feceffim feribentis et otia quacrunt, 
Me mare, me venti, me fera vexat hyems, 


' If the very title of this poem were not fuflicient to deter a French 
critic from nibbling at it, fuppofing him to underfland Englifh enough 
for the purpofe, he would probably, among other triflesy carp at the 
expreflion of ravife'd batteries ; but any Briton who had {een the be- 
haviour of his countrymen,at Louifbourgh, could filence him, by af- 
firming he faw, that danger was the miftrefs_of the brave, and that 
dificulties were charms which they vanquifh’d, or rather enjoyed, by 
aflault and insrepicity. And though we have acknowleged our Au- 
thor's verfes fhort.of their fubjeét, it is cértain we have rencountered, 
in the courfe of our annals, not a few inferior bards: ‘The following 
verfes are not void of harmony ; and.they clofe in a frank and manly 
fpirit, preferving a zeit of the particular freedom and humour of a 
true Britifh tar, with his Come along, Fack. 


Calm and compos’d amidft the hoftile {cene, 
Judicious, fteddy, temp’rate and ferene, 
Prudently bold, confiderate and good, 

Refolv’d, and yet not prodigal of blood, 

Thy vittaes; Amherft, cannot lie unfung, 
While virtue’s praife employs.the-Poget’s tongue. 
Bofcawen, Amherft, Hardy, come along, 
Adorn the triumph, and exalt the fong: 

Come Whitmore, Laurence, Heav'n-preletv’d from harms, 
And Wolf, fo lately terrible in arms, 

With brave Durell, flill ready to obey, 

Wheie. duty calls, and honour points the way— 
—The foe’s no more; all oppofition’s gone, 
Lay by your fwords, and put your laurels on. 


_ The four lines immediately fabfequent, are introduced fomewhat 
like‘a moral, and may, indeed, be confidered as an axiom in war, 
which breathes the -wifdom of Homer himfelf, in recommending that 
union among commanders, which he wrote the immortal Hiad to 
deplore the want-of,. among the heroes of his own country ; -and to 
the prefence of which at Louifbourgh, we may, in a great meafure, 
alctibe the late great event there, 


Such are th’ effeéts from heav’aly. concord {pring 
And fuch the bleflings prudent .counfels bring, 

Vhere valour’s vital temper’d to, procure 
The charms of Peace, and‘make thofe charms endure, 


K Art. 
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Art. 26. The Prifoner, or, Nature’s Complaint to Lifes 4 
“Poem. By a Lady in Confinement. 4to. 1s. Cabey + 


This poem might have come with more riety from a patient 
in a mad-houfe, who had not been forbiddes p : ake, and. paper, 
It is all diftra€tion and incoherence, with a fruitlefs ftraining ‘after 
poetical rant or exprefion. Whether this might be affumed to Ue. 
monftrate the deplorable effefts of confinement and -indigénce? of 
whether the real or imaginary imprifon’d lady, has done her poetical 
poffeble in this uncommon piece, is not eafy to fay with certainty. If 
the latter be true, if. the Writer ever had talents, and is in faéta pri- 
foner, it muft be affecting to obferve, how ftrangely calamity may 
damp, how deplorably eclipfe them! upon which fupypfition Wwe 
would even recommend this twelve-penny performance to the com: 
paffion of the benevolent; and, as‘an uncommon inftance of the bitter 
power of diftrefs, to the curious. At the worft, the compofition has 
the propriety of being, like the fubject, miferablé; and ~ roving 
vather productive of melancholy than criticifm, has only inclined us 
to join in the afpiration of many—‘‘ Remember the poor Prifoners,” 


Art. 27. The Expedition, an Ode. To the tune of the Brit 

: renadiers. Folio. 6d. Taylor, in the Haymarket... . 
Specimen. of 

~ What happen’d more f.cannot tell, Jet tears proclaim the ref, 

And Heav‘n receive thole grenadiers that perith'd at St. Cas; 


Like foldiers brave they fought, they dy’d, and prov'd their antient race, 
May thofe be d———d that brought them there, I'll fay it to their face. 


Rerticiows and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art.28. 4 Letter from the Congregational Church at Safran 
Walden, to their late Paftor ; with bis Anfwer to the fame, &. 
By Robert Dent. 8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


In this letter from the Congregational Church, &c. Mr:'Dentis 
charged with drunkennefs, railing, affociating with profane fwearen,, 
and open avowed enemies to Chrift, &c. _He does not endeavour to 
vindicate the’ whole of his conduét, but apologizes for it im othe 
beft manner he is able.—~The fubje&t of the’ | letters. is ‘oF t00 
fmall importance to the public, to be farther enlarged upon: | . 


Art. 29. A folemn Warning, :by the Afficiate Sytedin Scotland, | 


addreffed to perfons of all ranks in Great Britain and Ireland: 

wherein the great fin, danger, and duty of the poefent generation 
. in thefe lands, are pointed out and declared. Edinburgh. Be. 

6d. Sold by Keith in London. ~ to Tig 

Thofe who will give themfelves the trouble of perufing , this per 
formance, will find in it many ftriking proofs of bigotry, of narrow 
and contraéted views, of party-prejudices; and, ina word,:of zee! 
without knowlege. ~ a | R 
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Art. 30. Ged’s Thoughts of Peace in War. Publifoed in thefe 

turbulent and trying times, for the confolation of the affiiéted, and 
the awakening of the carelefs and profligate. Tranflated from 
the German of C. H. v. Bogatzky, Author of the Golden Trea- 
fury for the children of God, whofe treafure is in Heaven. 12m0. 
is, 6d. Linde. 


This is an heavy, incoherent, but pious performance, intended to 
awaken perfons of all ranks and degrees to ferious confideration, that 
they may forfake thofe follies and vices which have provoked the Al- 
mighty to vifit them with the tokens of his difpleafure. R 


Act. 36.9 A Letter to the Dean of Briftol, occafioned by his new 
. edition of the fecand volume of his Divine Legation of Mofes. 
_ By Henry Stebbing, D. D. Chancellor of the Diocefe of Sarum. 
. Bvot 6d. Davis, 


Ina pamphlet publifhed in the year 1744, entitled, ‘ An Exami- 
sation of Mr. Warburton’s fecond Propofition,’ &c. . Dr. Stebbing 
endeavoured to prove, from both the Old and New Teftament, that 
the doftrine of a future ftate was the conftant belief of the people of 
God, from the beginning, through every age or period of the Jewith 
church. Dr. Warburton never thought fit to enter into a regular 
confutation of this piece, but fhuffed it off, our Author fays, as well 
as he could, by {currilous abufive papers. . ‘ And whoever,’ conti- 
nueg Dr. Stebbing, ‘ will examine this new edition, and fee how little 
vont r. Warburton) have sow done towards invalidating any part of 
my argument, or eftablifhing your own; he will, perhaps, be of 
opinion, that this point has been driven.as far as it will go ; and that 
it will much better become us both to fit down, each contented with 
his own notions, than to trouble the world with altercations, which can 
produce no good effect, ay 


* But there is one point (well worth attention) which has not yet 
been debated, and which fhall be the fubje& of this letter : the point I 
meanis, whether, {uppofing it could be made.out, that the peopie.of 


the Jews knew nothing of a future ftate, your argument from thence,is 


Worth ithe flir you haye made aboutit; and whether you havewot 
negleSted atrue (and-the principal) internal.proof of Mofes’s mifon 
to followoa phantom of your own raifing. - As this queftion affetts 
hot your principle, but its ufe, it will be much more properly fpoken 
to.new, than whenJ was examining the principle. itfelf.’ 


Such is the fabje®& of this letter? and what Dr. Stebbing has ad- 
vanted ‘upon it} wppears to “us very! rational, and joft. © Iris unne- 
eeflary toigive any abftract. of ‘what heshas faid, as by far the greateft 
part of thofe who have read the Divine Legation will, if we are not 
much miftaken, naturally make the fame reflections upon the fubject 
which our Authiog has grade.” wet ay rain: Fee y: 


ever 


The, Dogtor bids adiex, to ‘the Dean in the following manner,— 
* And thus, Mr. Dean, I take leave of you, when or where to meet 
a : again 


” 
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again, [know not. We move at prefent in different. fpheres., [ 
love to creep upon the ground, and to keep the common path, how. 
ever unnoticed. You affeét the airy regions; and nothing will con. 
tent you but to go down to poflerity, and to live in the voice and te. 
wtory of men. But take heed that you do not miftake your way ; ‘leg 
fome fhameful fell awakens you from your flattering dream ; and you 
be found lurking at the bottom of a band-box, or in the fhop of fome 
country retailer. 


vendentem thus et oderes, 
Et piper aut quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 





Theres Mr. Dean, I may, at fome time or other, poffibly fall in with 
you rhnd till then Farewell.’ R> 


Art. 32. 4 Review of the Rev. Mr. Dan. Gittins’s Remarks om 
the Tenets and Principles of the Quakers, fhewing their contra- 
riety to the Hutchinfonian {cheme, and conjiftency with thé ferip. 
tures. 8vo. 6d. Owen. 





Though our Author appears to have greatly the advantage in point 
of argument over his antagonift, yet it is impoffible that any ferious 
an{fwer, however fatisfaftory, to the abfurd piece on which he ani- 
madverts, can afford much entertainment to the judicious Reader, 
Ridicule isthe propereft weapon wherewith to encounter fuch Writers 
as Mr, Gittins ; of whofe performance a {ufficient {pecimen was given 


in our laft month’s Review. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


rCOME Afiflance offered to Parents, with refpe® to the religious 
education of their children. By Benjamin Dawfon, L. L. D. 
4'o. 64. Henderfon. 


We would recommend this difcourfe to the perufal of every Chrif- 
tian parent. It is drawn up in a judicious manner, and the lan- 
guage has a plainnefs and fimplicity well fuited to a fubject fo uti- 
verfally ufeful. We could have wifhed, however, that the Author 
had enlarged a little more upon it, as he appears {o capable of doing 
it juflice, both as to matter and manner ; his plan would have admit- 
ed of ic: but a juft difcernment of the taille of the age feems to have 
reftrained him. ) 


2. The Chrifiian’s Confidence and Foy in the Views of Death and 
Judzment.—-At Carter-lane, Dec. 17, 1758, on occafion of the death 
of the lace Rev. Mr. Thomas Newman. By Edward Pickard. 8v0. 
6d. Henderfon, } 


To this difcourfe is annexed a paper, dated June 1, 1752, which 
the late truly pious Mr. Newman left behind him,, {abfcribed with his 
own hand; and after fome years (viz. April 20, 1756) reviewed and 
dubfcribed again: and this, as he expreties it, even under a fentence 
of death within himfelf, and as under the eye of the all knowing God, 
his witne/s and judge ; and as the refult of a long and daily felf-infpee- 
tOn, 
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tion, and of the moft impartial felf-enquiry.” An extract or two 
from this paper, may not be unacceptable to many of our Readers. 


‘ Since I may expect that many will fet upon my charaéer, as well 
as they have done upon others, when ] am removed from this world, 
{o for the fake of the honourable ftation in which Providence has 
placed me, and the glorious religion which I have profeffed, I thought 
it might not be amifs, as under the eye of the all-knowing God, my 
witneis and judge, and as I fhall be incapable of being affected by the 
cenfures and applaufe of my fellow mortals, when this paper fhall ap- 
pear, to leave behind me the refult of a long and daily {elf-infpe@ion, 
and of the moft impartial repeated felf-eoquiry: which I humbly 
hope, through the divine grace, I fhall be able to atteft and fubfcribe 
with my laft breath, and in my dying moments, as far as it refpeéts 
my moral charater, under the firmeft perfuafion of my /peedy appear- 
ing before God. 


‘ Amidft the feveral titles by which mankind are diftinguifhed as 
to religion, I have very deliberately, and after the moft impartial en- 
quiry, liited myfelf among thofe called Chriftians, or the difciples, 
fervants, and followers of Jefus Chrift. Him “I have efteemed and 
reverenced as the anointed prophet, meffenger, and fon of God; 
the only mediator between God and finful mankind ; an aathorized 
lawgiver and revealer of the divine will and purpofes of God to the 
world ; and who, by the father’s appointment and conftitution, will 
be the final judge of the world.—lIn him I have firmly believed: no 
other authority in matters of religion have I ever owaed, whatever the 
pretenfions and claims have been.’ 


_ © I make no doubt but fome of my own fentiments in Chriftianity 
might be errors in judgment; I full well knew I was fallible; but 
I canas truly fay, that I was a fincere lover and fearcher after truth : 
and upon the mott impartial fearch into my own breaft, I never Could 
difcern any degree of prejudice iufficient to bias my fearches, or to 
prevent my embracing truth as it hath appeared tome. If 1 am really 
miftaken in any point, I can moft troly fay, that thofe my errors 
have been taken up amidft an impartial defire and gue? to know the 
truth as itis in Jefus; they were always ready to be given up xpos 
conviGion of their being errors ; and that conviction I thankfully ac- 
cepted at any hand. What J believed to be the truths of the gofpel, 
T never diffembled upon all jf and prudent occafions of declaring 
them, and.as I found thofe I miniftered to could bear them ; how dif- 
ferent foever they were from a public faith, fynodical determinations, 
or (O monttrous abfurdity!) from re/igious fentiments efablifoed by 
law. All fuch ufurped, felf-expofing power I live, I die difclaiming. 
Tt is invading the prerogative of the great mafter, which I dare not 
encourage out of very faithfulnefs and allegiance to himfelf. « Let any 
one make it appear to me, that he or his apoftles Lave declared any 
thing as truth, and it fhall be am article of my faith: let any one but 
make it appear to me that he.or they have xever /aid what I held as 
a facred diétate, and it fhall no longer be held by me. From hence L 
have no more fear of fuffering for any /entiments that I have embraced, 


though they were deemed fundamental errors by men, than I sad 
oubt 

















































































g6 SINGLE SERMONS, 


doubt that God is righteous and merciful: nor dare I indulge any 
fafpicion of that kind, any more than of cruelty and tyranny in the 
all-perfe& God. 


* I was educated amongft thofe proteftants who diffent from the 
church of England: when I came to thofe years that I was capable 
of judging of the arguments on both fides, I impartially confidered 
them ; and as the refult thereof I chofe to worfhip with thofe that are 
called diffenters, and to take my lot with them. I never could find 
that our Saviour or his Apoftles had ever inftituted any particular form 
of church-government, to which Chriftians were ob/iged to conform 
2s Of divine right: nor that they had delegated any power of that 
kind to any man, or to any body of men. ies whence it was very 
apparent to me, that all claims of ordaining the circumftantials of wor- 
fhip, and the laying Chriflians under an obligation of conforming to 
them in obedience to authority, was an w/urped power; it was re- 
firaining and fettering Chriftians where Chrift ‘had left them free :- it 
was invading the rights of confcience, which every Chriftian is bound 
to maintain ; and it alfo appeared to me, to be the afuming an autho. 
rity ab/olutely inconfiftent with the prerogative of the great mafter, 
who ts the /o/e king and lawgiver in his church ; and to juftify all the 
idle and ridiculous {uperftitions and fopperies in the church of Rome, 
or aoy other that fanciful men may take into their heads to ettablifh, 
under the pretence of folemnity, decency, and order. For thefe rea- 
fons, I not only thought I was jefified in my diffent, but that it was 
my duty to diffent, as it was the only way I had of bearing my tefti- 
mony againft an impofing fpirit ; of freeing myfelf from un{criptural 
impofitions ; and maintaining a liberty which Chrift hath left me, of 
advancing as near as I could to a {criptural fimplicity and purity as 
to worfhip.— 


* But though I have thought it my daty to diffent for the reafoné 
before mentioned, yet I have ever thought it equally my duty to cul: 
tivate an affeétion to thofe in the eftablifhment: believing they were 
equally fincere, though they faw not things in the light wherein they 
appeared tome; and might be, at leaft, equally ufeful in the common 
caufe. of Chriftianity, fince we agreed in things of much greater mo 
ment, than thofe in which we differed. —~— 


* I have condemned the cenforious wrathful bigot of every deno- 
mination ; and Ihave never anfwered to any party term, {fo as to lay 
any fire/s, Or to put any value upon it, but that which forbids all party 
first, @ CHRISTIAN. 





N.B. The Aprenprx to the Nineteenth Volume of the Review, 
was publifhed this Month. 
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